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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
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ge ee T met on Tuesday, but the week has been very dull. 

The Queen’s Speech, which was read by commission, was as 
uninteresting as usual, and more than usually ill-written. Both 
Houses are informed that Her Majesty entertains a ‘‘ well-founded ” 
hope that the peace of Europe will not be again disturbed, and 
would rejoice at a ‘ friendly reconciliation” in America; that it 
was necessary during the recess to punish a Japanese Daimio, but 
the punishment had strengthened the Japanese Government ; that 
the conflict in New Zealand is not over, though the troops have 
been successful ; that Her Majesty has sanctioned with great satis- 
faction the proceedings of the Canadian Delegates; and that India 
is tranquil, but ‘‘ outrages for which no redress could be had have 
rendered it necessary to employ a force to obtain satisfaction for 
the past and security for the future,”"—where is not mentioned. 
The House of Commons is told that the revenue has risen as ex- 
pected, and the cotton distress abated, and that Ireland has had a 
good harvest, and is promised—Ist, a palace of justice; 2ud, con- 
clusion of “ the work for the revision of the Statute Law ;” 3rd, a 
Patent Law; 4th, a new Poor Act; 5th, a measure on public 
schools. No other subject is even alluded to. 





The only pretence at a party debate was in the House of Lords. 
The Earl of Charlemont moved the Address in a speech the 
exordium of which, a somewhat profuse apology for making it, 
would have furnished a more appropriate and effective peroration. 
Lord Houghton seconded the Address in easy, polished, and 
occasionally epigrammatic words. If Prussia conceded anything, 
he said, to popular feeling in the matter of the Duchies, he was sure 
her concessions would be ‘‘ granted without grace and accepted with- 
out gratitude.” With respect to bankruptcy reform Lord Houghton 
was sincerely hopeful, “ for it is not now the victims that are cry- 
ing for mercy, but it is the high priest himself who is indignant at 
the sacrifice.” Lord Derby bantered the Government on having 
abandoned all idea of reform. ‘The dying moments of Parliament 
were not to be disturbed by strong remedies, but it was to have 
“just as much gentle occupation as might tranquilly engage its 
thoughts.” Nothing was to be attempted which might accelerate 
the inevitable stroke, and perhaps run the risk of a “ dis- 
puted succession.” After this significant hint, Lord Derby then 
turnel to our foreign policy, and criticized it tenderly but with 
much literary point in the way we have described elsewhere. He 
was answered pro forma by Lord Granville, who had got up a 
good quotation out of Lord Derby's Homer apropos ef the Con- 
servative leader’s wish ‘to fill his coffers with the spoils of war,” 
after gracefully introducing which he gave way to Lord Russell. 
Of the Foreign Minister's remarks we have spoken sufficiently in 
another column. ‘Thére followed a general feeling that the 
subject,—all political subjects and the energy to deal with them,— 
were exhausted, and the Address was agreed to before seven o'clock. 


The debate on the Address in the Commons was intolerably dull, 
no speaker of any eminence uttering a word. ‘he mover of the 
Address, Sir H. Williamson, made the Speech a little more 
watery by his paraphrase; and his seconder, Mr. Hanbury 
Tracy, actually ventured in the style of fifteen years ago to 
predict a time “‘ when the horrors of war would cease, and the 
happiness and resources of all nations be proportionately in- 
creased,”’—when in fact the lion would lie down with the lamb. 
The Irish members of course expressed their disgust at the idea 


that a good harvest could happen in Ireland, or that the Saxon 
could have anything to do with it if it had happened, and wanted 
the Prince of Wales; and Sir Robert Peel indulged in the very ob- 
vious and excessively imprudent retort that if Ireland were what 
her members alleged her to be, to send the Prince there would be 
“condemning him to penal servitude.” By Wednesday Mr. 
Scully had worked himself up to such a fever of indignation that 
he moved an amendment denying that Ireland was prosperous, and 
was beaten by 67 to 12. Can nothing teach these gentlemen that 
Irish grievances, however genuine, are not Scriptures to be preached 
in season and out of season ? 


The King of Italy, by the advice of his Ministers, left Turin on 
the 3rd inst. for Florence. We have explained the reasons and 
the results of this unexpected step in another place, and need only 
add here that there is no evidence that the remaining towns of 
Piedmont or any town in the rest of Italy shares in 'Turinese in- 
dignation. It is believed that should a reaction set in in Turin, as 
is quite probable, the King will return, but the transfer of his 
permanent residence may be considered settled. As a hunter 
of the chamois he is sure to pass much of his time in Piedmont, 
but his official residence till Rome is obtained will be Florence. 


Sir Fitzroy Kelly has come out in the part of eminent agricul- 
turist,—a part which, like most other parts, he plays well. He 
took the chair at a great Anti-Malt Tax meeting at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern on Wednesday. He was moderate, and fixed 
the demands of the country gentlemen at this that whenever any 
indirect taxation is to be given up the reduction of the malt-tax 
has the first claim. A good many Conservative members of 
Parliament and one Radical who is not a member of Parliay 
ment spoke, some extravagantly, many with more or less intel- 
ligence, against the tax. But no argument used at the meeting 
against the malt-tax was anything like so wild as one used by the 
Times of yesterday in its favour,—‘ A man has not a right to con- 
vert the food of man and beast into an intoxicating liquor except 
under such rules and conditions as the State shall see fit to 
impose,”—that is, the owners of French and German vineyards 
have no “right” to manufacture wine without stringent State 
conditions !—or is it otherwise there, because grapes are food for 
man, but not for beast ? It would be much more plausible to say a 
man had no right to refuse to grow food for man and beast in any 
soil in which it would grow at all, except under a special licence 
from the State ;—and still more so, that no man has a right to con- 
vert language and the appearance of thought to such monstrous 
uses as the Times’ writer without a special licence from the State. 
On Thursday Mr. Gladstone received a crowded and very noisy 
deputation in favour of the reduction of the malt-tax, and 
answered it of course guardedly, but not without words which must 
have raised a hope. 


A report of the debate in the Diet of Nobles for the pro- 
vince of Moscow on an address to the Crown has reached Lon- 
don. The principal speaker was Count Orloff, Grand Master of 
the Ceremonies to the Emperor, and grandson, we believe, of the 
chief conspirator in the plot whigh ended in the death of Czar 
Paul. The extreme party in the Diet, headed by M. Golokhrastoff, 
had proposed a petition for a representative assembly, and the 
Conservatives another, asking for a Chamber of nobles—only two 
from each province. Count Orloff proposed to combine both pro- 
posals by asking for a deliberative council of two Chambers, one 
representative and the other hereditary. Ile defended his proposal 
in a remarkable speech, commented on elsewhere, and it was carried, 
to the great alarm of the courtiers. ‘The nobles having the right 
of petition, it was impossible to prohibit the address, but the Diet 
had excluled certain members from voting, and the Senate availed 
itself of this loophole to annul all the proceedings of the meeting. 
Another session will be held two months hence. 


A joint committee appointed by the benchers of each of the four 
Inns of Court have decided by a majority of one (12 to 11) that 
ordained clergymen shall not in future be excluded from the Bar. 
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The great authority in favour of the exclusion was Sir R. Philli- | 
more (Middle Temple), while Mr. J. A. Stephens, of Gray’s Inn, 
argued the question on the liberal side. The change is a beneficial one 
in every respect, and may have wider results than we yet see. Sup- 
pose, in these days in which theology is no longer a monopoly of the 
clergy, barristers as brilliant asthe Attorney-General should choose 
also to take orders, not for the cure of souls, but for the purpose of 
occasionally using in the pulpit their great power of discursive 
argument and practical eloquence. Numbers of men of the world 
might be impressed by a sermon from a future Sir Roundell 
Palmer who would never go to hear one of the clerical caste. | 





A perfect feud is raging in Paris on the one question which few 
study, but which drives a large proportion of those few mad,— 
currency. The Conseil Supérieur du Commerce have been 
directed to inquire into the present policy and action of the 
Bank of France, and are now taking evidence on the sub- 
ject from all sides. The Pereire-ites, who think that the Bank 
of France should not raise the rate of discount when there is 
a drain of gold, are exceedingly mad against the Wolowskites, who 
think (like sens'ble men) that it is the true remedy. The party 
who go for cheap money in a drain also go for more note-issuing 
banks to compete with the Bank of France to give it,—and of 
course call those who do not wish to grant this, monopolists. It 
seems likely that ‘“‘ great searchings of heart,” such as accom- 
panied and followed our “ Act of 1844,” are in store for lively 
Paris. A currency mania is, however, a complaint like the measles, 
which a banking country must suffer at least once in its life, and 
we can only hope that if it can be vaccinated with a principle for 
preventing its recurrence, it may not resist too long. 


The news from America is scarcely important. Of course | 
the Blair mission came to nothing but Blair’s Rhetoric, and the | 
only news from Richmond is that Congress has decided, and Mr. 
Jefferson Davis consented, to appoint a commander-in-chief, but | 
the appointment had not been made, because General Lee still | 
declines to attempt a general supervision for which he does not 
feel that he has time. General Joseph Johnston was, it was said, 
to be re-appointed to the command of the army of the west, Hood | 
having failed so disastrously. A bold attempt was made under 
Captain Raphael Semmes (late of the Alabama) to surprise the 
Federal flotilla on the James River and General Grant's stores at | 
City Point. Three iron-clads and five gunboats descended the 
James River on the night of the 23rd January, and had not three 
of the vessels grounded, it might have been successful. With the 
return of daylight the fleet returned to Richmond, leaving one gun- 
boat in the hands of the Federals. Great alarm was created, and | 
Admiral Farragut was requested to assume the command, to prevent 
a repetition of the attack. 


General Thomas has sent heavy reinforcements from Nashville to 
Sherman and Grant. It is believed that simultaneous advances 
will shortly be made from Savannah, Beaufort, Fort Fisher, and | 
the James River, on Augusta, Charleston, Wilmington, and 
Richmond. 

The Illinois State Senate, by a majority of five votes, has re- 
pealed the law prohibiting the immigration of free negroes into 
that State. This is a very important sign of the anti-slavery 
spirit of the North, [Illinois had always hitherto objected equally 
to free or slave negroes. 


The correspondence on the St. Alban’s and Lake Erie outrages 
has been laid before Parliament. It is, on the whole, very tem- 
perate and conciliatory on both sides,—the only monstrous sugges- 
tion made by the North, and that not as a claim, but only asa 
means of avoiding these disputes, being that England should 
refuse the right of asylum to the “ active enemies” of the United 


LL 
whether ‘‘ in the existing decline of Confederate virtue” the Con- 
federates can stand the discouragement caused by the loss of the 
blockade-running port. The Richmond papers are no less gloomy, 


Some of thein talk of applying a ‘ Pride's purge” to their 
Congress, some speak of the shocking morale of the Confederate 
troops, one says that out of 150,000 conscripts the army actually 
got only 13,000, and that the rest are marauling about the country, 
and almost all are bitter to the verge of madness against the 


Confederate administration. 





Reports have been current all the week of a cession of Mexican 
territory to France. ‘The provinces of Sonora and Chihuahua 
in particular are said to have been ceded in return for the 
great services rendered by France to Mexico. The Moniteur 
emphatically denies these reports, and it is prima fucie improbable 
that the Emperor should for the sake of such a possession bring 
on himself a war with the United States. The most probable 
explanation of the story is that certain mines have been mortgaged 
to France, as property, not territory, in security for the debt owing 
by Mexico to the Empire, and that the transaction has been seized 
on by persons who, in the interest of the South, desire to excite 
ill-will between France and the Union. 


The issue of the conflict in Prussia is still uncertain. The King, 
it is said, is so irritated by the demeanour of Austria that he is half 
disposed to compromise with his Parliament, and has invited Herr 
Grabow to Court. Herr Grabow went, and was courteously re- 
ceived, but accepted a few days after a civic crown offered him 
by the city of Cologne for his firm resistance to the King’s Govern- 
ment. On the other hand, according to the latest telegrams, the 
King has resolved to adhere to his military programme, and the 
Chamber is equally resolved not to accept it, and reconciliation is 
therefore regarded as ‘‘impossible.” All this while Herr von 
Bismark is promising to ask for nine millions sterling wherewith 
to build a fleet, a sum which he certainly cannot get without the 
Chamber. He probably trusts to the desire of all Northern Ger- 
many for a navy to coerce the Chamber,—but that desire may 





operate in another way. ‘The Chamber may refuse the grant, and 


the discredit of delaying the navy attach to the Government instead 
of to the Chambers. When the Peers in 1789 proposed to cheapen 
bread, the Tiers Etat simply replied that the dearness lay with the 
Peers, who would not cheapen it by yielding to the will of the 
Commons. 

Several members of Parliament have already given notices of 
important motions. Sir G. Grey will bring on his bill for con- 
solidating prison discipline on Monday next; Sir J. Pakington 


| moves on the 28th for a committee to consider the appointment of 


the Committee of Privy Council on Education; Sir F. Kelly 
brings up the Malt Tax on the 7th March in the shape of a resolu- 
tion which anticipates the Budget ; Mr. Roebuck will open the rail- 
way campaign if he can on Tuesday ; Mr. Doulton wants on the 
21st inst. to inquire about Wimbledon and metropolitan spaces 
generally; Lord R. Montague on Thursday asked for and 
obtained leave to bring in a bill compelling corporations to abstain 
from polluting rivers; Mr. O'Reilly opens the question of recruit- 
ing on the 21st; Mr. Newdegate will ask for the inspection of 
convents on 3rd March; and finally, Mr. M. T. Baines gave 
notice on Thursday that he should ask leave for his Reform Bill 
on an early day, an announcement received, unlike the remaining 
notices of motion, with “a laugh.” 


The place on the Bench which has become vacant by the resig- 
nation of Mr. Justice Williams in the Court of Common Pleas 
is to be filled up by the appointment of Mr. Montague Smith, 
M.P. for Truro, to succeed him. It is a good appointment, and 
the Government appeared to have shown their freedom from party 
spirit in appointing a Conservative. That noble impartiality has, 





States. Of course Lord Russell merely declined to listen to such 
amiable suggestions for our good. 
appear to have been as yet any violation of the arrangement of 
1817, which limits the force to be employed by each country on 
the border lakes,—and though notice was given in October to ter- 
minate it in six months, it was accompanied by the cordial assur- 
ance from Mr. Adams that as soon as the war was ended the 
Government of the United States would wish to return to the old 
arrangement. Mr. Seward has seldom shown so much temper as 
in this correspondence. 





For the rest, there does not | 


however, been quickened by the hope of gaining the seat which 
the honourable member will vacate. Truro is to be contested, and 
(the Honourable Captain Vivian is already canvassing it in the 
Liberal interest. The Conservative candidate is Mr. Frederick 
Martin Williams. The polling, fixed for Tuesday, will undoubtedly 
show a close run. 

Mr. Cheetham will probably be elected for Salford in the room 
of Mr. Massey without opposition. 


The Court of Aldermen on Thursday was inundated with peti- 





The correspondent of the 7'imes at Richmond writes on the 27th 
of December, between the two attacks on Wilmington,—after the 
failure and before the success,—a letter in which he speaks of the 
loss of Wilmington as almost a “ blessing in disguise,”—because 
it would extinguish a sink of corruption. He asks, however, 


tions praying the Corporation to take the gas supply into ‘ts own 
| hands, complaining of Dr. Letheby’s analyses of the noisome vapour 
| now sold, and demanding that the price should be reduced to 3s. 
| per 1,000 feet. The petitioners should not make too much fuss 
| about price. Let the City, or the board of Works, or anybody 
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who will do it make a grand profit, provided they give good gas. 
The profit will reduce rates. They must beware, too, of suggest- 
ing compromises with the Companies. Nothing short of a total 
extinction of those monopolies will induce the directors to listen 
to reason. They will evade Acts, laugh at complaints, and defy 
restrictions, and the only way to cope with them is to be rid of 
them altogether. ‘They can even now make gas perfectly pure at a 
cost many times less than the difference between their actual and 
their legal profit, and they will not do even that. 


The Colonial Office has given way on the question of pensions to 
ex-governors of colonies. Mr. Cardwell announced on Thursday 
that the Government was prepared to bring in a bill on the subject, 
and we trust it will be a liberal one. No economy can be more 
fatuous than that which prefers inferior men tothese governorships 
because able men cost money. The governors are rapidly becom- 
ing ambassadors, and must be taught that fitting representation 
is for them a duty as well as thrift. 


The Poor Law Board has decided on the case of Timothy Daly, 
who died recently of bed-sores, caused, as he said, by the neglect of 
Mr. Norton, medical officer of the Holborn Union. On the re- 
port of Mr. Farnall and Dr. Carr, the Board acquit Mr. Norton 
of either neglect or ill-treatment of Timothy Daly, but add their 
‘* grave displeasure” at the conduct of that gentleman in not 
keeping the workhouse medical book in proper order. Is not that 
like a Board? To let a patient die is nothing, but to leave a 
“return ” unfilled—that is unpardonable. Mr, Farnall is an able 
man, and Mr. Norton is entitled to the benefit of his decision, 
but we trust that for the future he will remember that a pauper’s 
body is made of the same tissues as a peer’s, and if he thinks him- 
self badly paid take it out of his paymasters, and not his patients. 
By the way, suppose the Union doctors, aided by the profession, 
strike for wages, or at least for a free supply of medicine! The 
profession and the Lancet together beat Sir Charles Wood. Sup- 
pose they try their hands on Mr. Villiers. 


The Builder of this week has a grand suggestion. It wants to 
form a limited-liability company to purchase from the Greek 
Government the right of excavating the Olympian plain, where 
‘* hundreds of fine Greek statues are known to be buried.” Could 
not an individual or a Government find the money, without 
bothering himself or itself with all the cumbrous ways of a 
company ? 

Beating a squire is hard work. Our readers may remember 
that Mr. H. N. Burroughes, a county magistrate and ex-M.P. of 
Norfolk, was ordered by the justices to improve certain of his cot- 
tages which had been reported by the sanitary inspector as 
nuisances. Mr. Burroughes, in a towering rage at an order which 
compelled him to treat human beings as well as cattle, appealed, but 
the Quarter Sessions rejected the appeal. Mr. Burroughes then 
fell back on his natural defence—his social influence. He did 
nothing to obey the law, and he conciliated the local guardians ; 
consequently when Mr. Clarke, the sanitary inspector, applied to 
the Board for authority to proceed for a penalty, they refused it, 
Mr. Clarke felt himself compelled to resign, and Mr. Burroughes 
remained master of the field. We congratulate him on his 
success, and earnestly hope that when his labourers have emi- 
grated in a body to lands where they may be their own landlords 
he may not regret his triumph. With wages in America at two 
dollars a day, and Miss Burdett Coutts agitating for peripatetic 
schools, an example like this Norfolk squire’s is dangerous. Be- 
tween landlords and game laws, Norfolk may be declared a fine 
county to emigrate from. 


The City seems likely at last to rise in revolt against its hitherto 
much-loved municipal police force. On the night of this day week 
a@ very scientific burglary was committed in the shop of Mr. 
Walker, jeweller and watchmaker, 63 Cornhill. The shutters of 
the shop are of iron, with holes in them by which the police are ex- 
pected to gaze in; the gas is, or ought to be, always burning, and 
mirrors are so placed as to give the police a good view of the safe 
where the most valuable goods are kept. ‘I'he thieves appear to 
have secreted themselves upstairs till the house was left for the 
night. Then they began operations in the office of Sir C. Crosley 





by cutting a hole in the floor, throngh which they descended 
into the tailor’s shop adjoining, which, with Mr. Walker's, 
made up the ground-floor. ‘hey tried to cut their way through, 
but came upon an iron plate, and had to flank the difficulty, which 
they did by going down into the tailor’s cutting-room, and cutting 
their way up through the ceiling into Mr. Walker’s shop. They 
then forced open the safe and carried off 6,000/. worth of goods 

without difficulty. The matter has caused an intense excitement | 








in the City. One firm accustomed to rely in like manner on the 
police.to gaze through openings in iron shutters, turned their gas 
off totry them, anl waitel two hours in the dark without any 
policeman observing the ominous darkness. Lombard Street and 
Cornhill is in insurrection against the City Police, and Mr. Walker's 
martyrdom may effect what Lord Palmerston’s Government con- 
spired to effect in 1863 against the might of municipal influence 
in vain. 





We are happy to perceive that the project of establishiag a 
Dressmaking Company is likely to be successful. The object of 
this association, briefly stated, is to get good dresses well made by 
first-class hands without working them to death or shutting them 
up in badly-ventilatel rooms. The shareholders are expected to 
bring custom as well as money, and the profits over a reasonable 
per-centage are to be devoted to the relief of the women employed 
in the trade. Some 800 shares have been taken out of 1,000, 
premises occupied, and a great deal of patronage secured, 
and if the managers are not too philanthropic, enforce good 
work, and are not too peremptory with customers in a hurry, 
we do not see why they should not succeed. They have an 
immense adyantage in the fact that their patrons will be just 
of the class which can pay ready money. Madame Elise would 
give her hands, we dare say, nearly as many feet of air as convicts 
get, if she could only secure ready money thereby. 


An Italian named Pelizzoni was last week condemned to death 
for stabbing Michael Harrington in a squabble in the Golden 
Anchor, Saffron Hill. The evidence seemed clear, the victim 
recognized and pardoned his murderer, and the judge, Baron 
Martin, declared that he had never felt more satisfied in his 
life. On Wednesday, however, one Gregorio, a cousin of the con- 
demned man, surrendered himself as the actual murderer. It 
appears that Mr. Negretti, the well-known optician, who acts as a 
sort of non-official consul for his countrymen, heard something 
which induced him to believe that Gregorio was the real murderer, 
went down to Birmingham, and induced him to surrender himself, 
Gregorio states that he slapped the landlord of the public-house in 
the face, that there was soon after a quarrel between the English 
and Italians, that he drew his knife and killed Harrington to save 
his own life. Pelizzoni was not in the room. The landlord con- 
firms the slapping, but states that Gregorio made all the disturbance. 
There is something odd about the affair, but the most probable 
theory seems to be that Gregorio is really guilty, that he left 
Pelizzoni to be tried, hoping he might be acquitted, but that 
sentence of death being passed, he surrendered rather than send a 
relative to the scaffold. If this theory is correct, the opponents of 
circumstantial evidence will have a new case to quote, and Baron 
Martin, will not be quite so positive for the future. 


We would call the attention of any of our readers interested in 
the question of the Onde Talookdars to a most able and dispassion- 
ate letter giving an official history of the question. We are hippy 
to infer from Sir Charles Wood's reply to Lord Stanley, given 
last night, that he adheres to the policy of Lord Canning. 


Consols, which left off on Saturday last at 893 } for delivery, 
and 89% 3 for time, closed yesterday at 89 to 89} for money, and 
893 4 for account. The stock of bullion in the Bank of England 
is now 14,511,611/. ; in the Bank of France, 13,569,620/. Llere 
the minimum official price of money remains at 5 per cent., but at 
Paris a reduction to 4 per cent. has taken place. 

The shares of the London and Provincial Mortgage Bank of 
England (Limited) are quoted at ? to 1} premium. 

The following table shows the closing prices of the leading 


Foreign Securities yesterday and on Friday week :— 
Friday, Feb. 3. 





Friday, Fe) 10. 
234 


Greek oe oe - 234 o 2 
Do. Coupous .. “ . _- —_ 
Mexican oe . 2s ee 27) 
Spauish Passive . 32 -- 
Do. Certificates oo ee 4 14! 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858.. ° oe *. v8 72h 
“ * Re ae tic call 7} at | 
»  Consolidés.. on 52} 52 


The leading British Railways left off yesterday and on Friday 
week at the following prices :— 


Friday, Feb. 3. Friday, Feb. 1" 


Caledonian .. ee se . . 132} .- 132. 
Great Eastern ” +. 455 *. 465 
Great Northern .. o- +s * 135 1514 
Great Western.. .. ee os ee sla ee s) 
West Midland Oxford ° ee oe . 604 oe 654 
Lancashire and Yorkshire - - oe 117% e 117} : 
London and Brighton oe ee ee oe lt | ee Lifer liv. 
London and North-Western . eo oe 12: ee i2ly 
London and South-Western > . 994 ° as} 
London, Chatham,and Dover .. ee o- 37 oe 
Midland ee oe oe ee ° ° }35 oe 1ii } 
North-Kasteru, Berwick .. oo ee oe ila} oe l rf 
Do. York oe oe ee ee 1045 ~- ie 





ce 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— = 
THE MINISTERS’ MESSAGE. 

ie is a limit of imbecility which ought not to be passed 
even in drawing up a Queen’s Speech, and Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, we fear, this year have overpassed it. Cobbett in his 
grammar drew all his examples of vicious style from speeches 
put into the mouths of English Kings, but even he would have 
paused in amazement before the extraordinary document lisped 
out by the Lord Chancellor on Tuesday. The audience who 
listened to Lord Westbury’s odd delivery so eagerly must have 
felt that the Speech explained at once the otherwise inexplic- 
able fact that the Sovereign who attends so assiduously to 
every other official duty declines to perform the first duty of 
all—that of lending dignity and grace to the opening of her 
Parliament. The Queen could not have read that rubbish 
aloud without an unconstitutional feeling of ridicule for a 
Cabinet which, composed as it is of gentlemen and scholars, 
and containing as it does one great master of language, could 
yet prepare a State paper so entirely devoid at once of dignity, 
of lucidity, and of force. The Queen’s Message, we are well 
aware, has now descended into a formality, a scanty official 
programme of the work which Parliament may be called 
upon to attempt; but still it is a State paper, republished 
all over Great Britain, read by the whole population, trans- 
lated into every language of the Continent. No sensible English- 
man expects or wishes it to read as well as a newspaper 
article, to contain any rhetorical flourishes, to display any of 
that frank strength always apparent in the addresses of the 
Emperor of the French. Terseness would be unprecedented, 
eloquence alarming, point unconstitutional. The Sovereign 
in England does not argue, or threaten, or announce schemes 
of policy which set all Europe in commotion, and are felt 
upon every Bourse almost as much as a rise in the rate of dis- 
count. But still the Royal Speech at the opening of Parlia- 
ment is, or ought to be, a weighty State paper, meant to be 
recorded, certain to be quoted by future historians, sure to be 
criticized by all who study contemporary politics, and as such 
should be marked, if by no other qualities, at least by a 
stately directness and simplicity. Of neither is there in this 
Speech the faintest trace. Her Majesty is actually made in 
one paragraph to announce that she has ‘ employed a force 
to obtain satisfaction for the past and security for the future ” 
from—space. No enemy is mentioned, or indicated, or hinted 
at, unless indeed the context may be held on close analysis 
to imply that the enemy is India itself, which nevertheless 
enjoys a “general tranquillity.” One expects involved sen- 
tences from Sir Charles Wood, whose style has necessarily 
been spoiled by reading Indian despatches, but other Ministers 
are almost equally guilty. Mr. Gladstone, who has most of the 
work of the session to do, is almost excluded from the Speech, 
merely informing Parliament that “the revenue realizes its esti- 
mated amount;” but even in those three words he commits a 
barbarism for which, if he used them in an oration of his own, he 
would be tempted to apologize. What does Mr. Cowper 
mean by erecting law courts in a site, or the Chancellor by 
writing about ‘‘ the important work for the revision of the 
statute law,” or talking about bills which “ will be submitted 
for your consideration, for the amendment of the laws relat- 
ing to patents for inventions, and for conferring?’ &e. Cannot 
his Lordship get rid of ‘‘ forasmuch ” even in a memorandum 
for a Royal Message? Earl Russell does not quite despise 
grammar, but his sentence recording that ‘the negotiations 
in which the Emperor of Austria and the King of Prussia were 
engaged with the King of Denmark were brought to a conclu- 
sion by a treaty of peace,” has a funny effect of being projected 
in vacuo, as if it had been an abstract remark to which dates, or 
tenses, or indications as to time and place were of no conse- 
quence whatever. Sir Charles Wood, however, fairly outdoes 
his colleagues, and must be allowed to bear the palm for slip- 
shod obscurity of diction. Not content with making his 
Sovereign declare war on space, he actually suggests the as- 
sertion that the prompt assistance of the officers of Govern- 
ment to sufferers by the cyclone occasioned those sufferings. 
‘‘ Prompt assistance,” he says, ‘‘ was rendered by the officers 
of the Government, and generous contributions have been 
made in various parts of India to relieve the sufferings 
which have thus been occasioned.” One of the papers was 
wondering the other day why Sir Charles Phipps signed a 
Royal letter instead of the Minister in attendance. The 


secret is now clearly revealed,—Her Majesty was too pain- 


faults of manner. The great object has been apparently to 
say nothing in as many words of as little meaning as was 
easily possible. Her Majesty of course desires a “friendly 
reconciliation ” between the contending States of the Union, 
just as all the rest of the world desire it, though they have: 
slightly divergent views as to the mode of “ reconciliation ’” 
which could fairly be characterized as “friendly.” The war 
between Denmark and Germany is only mentioned to express a 
“* well-founded hope ’—do the Cabinet intend in that phrase 
to impose on their Sovereign the prophetic function ?—“ that 
no renewed disturbance is to be apprehended.’’ The New 
Zealand trouble is mentioned, but only to affirm that. 
the efforts of Her Majesty’s forces have been successful, 
although the conflict ‘“ has not been brought to a close,’” 
and that the terms offered to the tribes are ‘‘ equitable,’” 
which they certainly are not—to the colonists, and the 
greatest project of the day, the Confederation of the American 
Colonies, receives only a formal approval. One single line in 
the Speech heartily recognizing the loyalty of the Canadians, 
and their preference for representative as contrasted with 
republican institutions, would have been worth a fleet on the 
Lakes; but the word is not spoken, and the Canadians are left 
to feed on the secret suspicion that Canadian confederation is 
popular at home as leading to Canadian independence. The 
capture of Simonosaki is declared to have been planned by the 
diplomaticagents and navalcommandersof all the treaty powers, 
and ‘‘ to have afforded additional strength to the Government of 
Japan ;” the little Indian war is alluded to only in the un- 
intelligible paragraph for which Lord Granville apologized, 
and which Sir Charles Wood will doubtless not attempt to 
explain; and the cyclone, a calamity which Her Majesty 
deeply laments, is attributed to the Indian officials. At home 
the cotton distress is declared to have abated, Ireland is said 
to have ‘had its share in the advantage of a good harvest,””— 
a statement which roused Irish members to a funny explosion 
of choler—and there the review of the past may be said to end. 
The promises for the future are of the very smallest kind. We 
are to have a Palace of Justice—‘“ the children ask for bread, 
will ye give them a stone,””—further revision of the statute law, 
which at some future period, when the Cabinet, let us say, is 
a little younger, may be ‘‘a step towards the formation of a 
digest of the Law,” a Patent Act, an increase in the powers. 
of County Courts, some measure or other, not stated, for im- 
proving the Poor Law, and a bill devised by a commission, 
and not by the Cabinet, upon public schools—a most 
miserable bill of fare! Not a word of reform, or railway 
legislation, or reductions, or the law of settlement, or spiritual 
tribunals, or any one subject in which the people can be 
justly conceived to take any interest, or the Government 
fairly expected to indicate its policy. So far as the Speech 
can be accepted as a guide, Lord Palmerston’s policy is to do 
nothing, to offer no point to hostile critics, to let the session 
glide on, and then to send the Liberals to the country with 
his name only for a rallying cry, no programme, no policy, 
no reason for being elected except that being Liberals they 
are willing to support a Premier whom the Tories with 
loving appreciation hail as one of themselves. Politicians 
only wonder as they read it how the Premier ever 
strung himself up to anything so definite as a bill 
for concentrating the Law Courts,—why he did not con- 
tent himself with a commission of inquiry into the possi- 
bility of improving the ventilation of Westminster Hall. 
Promises he evidently thinks are dangerous, suggestions use- 
less, reforms doubtful, innovations out of place, immutability 
the one attribute which institutions ought to share with the 
Power that in spite of the flaceidity of their supporters per- 
mits them still to stand. The impression produced by the 
Speech was of course one of utter deadness, members asked 
loudly why they were dragged to London, and the leader of 
Opposition in the Commons, for the first time in the history of 
the reformed Parliament, disdained to open his lips in reply to 
the Address. What was there for him to say? There was 
nothing to object to in the Speech except its grammar, or in 
its policy except its colourlessness, or in its promises except 
that their performance or failure do not signify a farthing, 
except to the architects who may be looking out for a job. 
Even that keen scimetar would have wasted its edge upon 


such fluff. 





EARLS DERBY AND RUSSELL. 


wrt the leader of Opposition in the Lower House was 
entirely silent on the first night of the Session, Lord 





fully aware of the untrustworthiness of her Ministers’ 


grammar. . 
The matter of the Speech does not do much to redeem its 





Derby in the Lords fixed his usually formidable spear in the 
earth, and delivered himself, not of a challenge, but, like his 
prototype “‘Diomede good at a warcry” when expected to 
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transfix Glaucus, of a series of almost amiable interrogatories, 
creditable to the activity of his inquiring mind, to Lord Russell. 
Yet the only glimmer of interest attaching to the opening 
of Parliament belonged to that almost nominal examination 
of the Foreign Minister by the chief of Opposition and the 
replies; and when Lord Russell ‘stood down,’ the slender 
curiosity which the country had felt in the event gene- 
rally so long and eagerly looked forward to, was appar- 
ently more than satisfied. Purliament found itself almost 
disposed to question the usefulness of its own existence, 
and even perhaps a little sceptical as to the reality of 
its achievements in former years. Yet there was an in- 
terest, though not a party interest, in that tranquil, brief, and 
almost friendly encounter between Lord Derby and Lord 
Bussell, for it brought out the characteristic manner of the 
chiefs of the opposite parties in the State almost better 
than a party struggle could do, and much more distinctly 
than it can ever be brought out, in the present state of 
parties, in the Lower House, where Lord Palmerston is 
a sort of political common mean between Conservatism and 
Liberalism, and more distinctly than it could have been in 
the Upper House while Lord Granville, also something of a 
velvet Liberal, represented the Government. For Lord Derby 
and Lord Russell really do represent, and represented 
even in the tone and accentuation of their thoughts on 
Tuesday night, the two types of English aristocracy,— 
the keen-cutting aristocracy of rank, and the blunt, some- 
times grating, popular aristocracy, which, though it never 
forgets rank, loses artistically, while gaining in political value, 
from a half-assimilated but obstinate faith in the popular foun- 
tains of all true progress. Both speakers are strong types of their 
class, but Lord Russell’s class is becoming less common than 
it was in the House of Lords, probably because it is less 
needed. Both speak with that cold, somewhat haughty 
reticence of manner, when touching on political opinions or 
political circumstances at all offensive to them, which usually 
distinguishes the aristocratic from the popular leader. But 
while Lord Derby winds his way smoothly through the 
topics mentioned and omitted in the Royal Speech, without ever 
suggesting a discord in his mind between his convictions and 
the habitual manner of a caste which believes that all political 
good descends from the higher classes upon the people,—Lord 
Russell, as usual, after adopting the same tone, suddenly 
blurts out some half-crude principle of popular faith, almost 
-@propos of nothing, and apparently to relieve his miad, just 
where you least expect it. The abruptness of the true Whig 
manner springs from a certain disturbing eddy of aristocratic 
modes of thought round fixed centres of popular faith. This 
has given what the middle classes call “grit” to Lord 
Russell’s style, —that abrupt mode of suddenly recurring to an 
article of the Liberal creed, difficult to work up properly into 
the fibre of his intellectual conceptions, which at one time 
made him the only nobleman in whom the shopkeeping liberals 
and the Dissenters felt any real confidence. To this day the 
genuine democrats like Mr. Bright seldom abuse the House 
of Lords without an emphatic word of exceptional respect for 
Lord Russell, because they notice in almost all his speeches 
this ultimate base of belief in the plebs and their rights 
which remains insoluble even in the powerful solvent of aristo- 
cratic self-confidence. 

The absence of any serious difference of party opinion on 
the Address made this fundamental distinction of political 
type between Lord Derby and Lord Russell on Tuesday 
night only the more remarkable. The keen and delicate 
skill with which Lord Derby threaded his way through the 
manifold topics of the day, the ignored Reform question, the 
quarrel with Brazil, the various branches of the American 
question, the Confederation of the provinces of British America, 
and the recommendations of the Public School Commission, 
leaving on each as he touched it the mark of his confident 
and half-contemptuous dislike for the meddling of popular 
feeling with the privileges of prerogative, will impress any 
one who reads his speech carefully with a strong sense of the 
perfect unity and harmony of all his tastes and modes of 
thought with his political principles. There is nowhere any 
vestige of distrust of the principle that all the best thoughts 
descend to the people from above. He just smiles playfully 
at Reform ;—he gives a bitter thrust at the Government for 
having shaken the weak authority of the Emperor of Brazil, 
though it was for the sake of British lives and property and 
after a long course of broken engagements on the subject of 
slavery and the slave trade, and urges even some self-humiliation 
on us in order to restore confidence between the two Govern- 
ments ;—turning to America, he passes over the arrogant pre- 
tensions of the Confederate oligarchy in derogation of our 





neutral rights in perfect silence, but speaks with great 
acrimony of the pretensions of the republican North so 
far as they threaten England. He speaks of the notice given 
to terminate the Reciprocity Treaty with Canada, as if it were 
a mere preparation for quarrel,—and of the like notice to 
terminate the Convention for the neutrality of the Lakes asa 
distinct threat of war. He warns the Government of the 
duty of protecting Canada against these dangers, and he con- 
gratulates the British North American provinces on the pro- 
posed scheme for their Confederation, not because it gives pro- 
mise of a wider national life and a more lasting popular 
Government, but because it will help to guard them against 
the inroads of American aggression physical and moral,—by 
republican armies and republican doctrines. ‘I hope I see 
in the terms of that Federation an earnest desire on the part 
of the provinces to maintain for themselves the blessing of 
the connection with this country, and a determined and de. 
liberate preference for monarchical over republican institu- 
tions.” Finally, in turning to the Public Schools Commission, 
Lord Derby hints not indistinctly that the majority of the 
recommendations for reform are bad, and puts down still more 
cavalierly the idea of popular reforms pressed by the people’s 
representatives, insisting on the far greater advantages of 
amendments voluntarily introduced by the authorities from 
above. On the whole, Lord Derby contrives to make a 
temperate speech, which is singularly free from any acri- 
mony of party spirit, a coherent profession of dislike to 
everything which shakes the principle of authority, and 
even of deeper dislike towards a popular authority sanc- 
tioned by custom and tradition than towards aristocratic 
authority which is the offspring of violence and revolu- 
tion. 

Lord Russell’s speech was much less of a work of art. It 
contained two different elements imperfectly fused together, 
one a profound dislike to any attempt on the part of any 
governing power to ignore its responsibility to maintain law 
and order; the other, a strong feeling that national exigencies 
do arise in which something like revolutionary energy may 
be required, in order to assert a deeper principle of order than 
any sanctioned by the usage of the past. The first feeling 
alone found utterance in his cold and rather scornful state- 
ment of the case against Brazil. The Emperor of Brazil was 
either too weak, or too indifferent, to wish to secure English 
subjects from wrong; it became our duty to make him 
feel the necessity of doing so, and in his resentment he 
broke off relations with England, and will not renew them 
unless we surrender our right to treat him as he has just 
treated Uruguay. Lord Russell has no pity for such weak- 
ness, or lawlessness, or both. He is quite willing to be re- 
conciled to Brazil—on his own terms. In treating of the 
American question the double feeling we have spoken of 
displays itself. He evidently dislikes the war, and calls it 
‘‘unnecessary.” He does not like the attempt to supersede 
self-government by compulsion. He sees clearly that both 
the belligerents are, in their angry and sensitive mood, ad- 
vancing pretensions fatal to the international law upheld by 
neutrals. And all these pretensions he resists in the name of 
law. At the same time he cannot conceal from himself that 
there is something deeper in the struggle. He sees that the 
principle of national life no less than that of freedom is in- 
volved in it, and cannot clear up to his own mind where the 
wrong begins and the right ends. He sees that the in- 
ternational law upheld by neutrals sometimes threatens to 
render worthless the greatest efforts and sacrifices of national 
patriotism, and he allows for the irritation so produced. 
This double current of feeling causes an odd eddy in his 
mind, and after condemning the American war as unneces- 
sary and various pretensions of the North as altogether arro- 
gant and preposterous, he suddenly, and almost dpropos of 
nothing, blurts out in conclusion the remark that he cannot 
but rejoice to see the desire in the United States to put an 
end to the “horrible and abominable crime of slavery,” 
though, as he is aware, it would have been quite impossible 
to do so, without that display of disturbing forces which he 
has been deprecating. The republican energy which simply 
disgusts Lord Derby also to some extent irritates with its 
intrusive force the cold, imperious, aristocratic feeling of Lord 
Russell,—but the mind of the Whig chief is complicated by 
a belief which does not disturb his opponent. He feels 
something sacred in these great uprisings of popular feeling, 
—and this faith gives a bluntness and roughness to his poli- 
tical creed, which spoils the artistic harmony of his speeches, 
while it gives them also a certain living vitality of their 
own of which Lord Derby’s polished addresses are quite 
destitute. 
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TURIN AND VICTOR EMANUEL. 


LITTLE too much is being made of the quarrel between | 
£X Victor Emanuel and Turin. It is of course an incident | 
which the friends of Italy must regret, but it does not | 
endanger either the kingdom or the monarchy, and must from | 
its very nature die away with time. The truth is that | 
Piedmont is for the moment in a position very analogous to 
that of Scotland after the accession of James I. Her people | 
bear to other Italians just the relation which the Lowlanders 
bear towards the remaining inhabitants of Great Britain. 
Few, poor, and frugal, shut in by mountains whose lowering 
magnificence makes their imaginations hard, persevering, 
energetic, and intensely local, these Scotchmen of Italy had 
from 1847 to 1862 done more for the Peninsula than all the 
remainder of her sons, and naturally looked to their reward in 
the sway of the bright provinces which they had so greatly 
helped to enfranchise. When ‘their King,” as the Turinese 
loved to style him, ascended the greater throne, the Pied- 
montese reached to all appearance the goal of their hopes, 
swarmed down southwards, claimed all the best offices, obtained 
all the most influential posts, competed for all contracts, and 
even in many cases seized the reins of municipal administration. 
More honest, sterner, and better disciplined than any Italians, 
except perhaps the Romagnese, whose hatred of the Papacy 
has annealed their characters, they had Rattazzi to protect 
and the King to lead them, and fora time it seemed as if 
they were to be the permanent ruling caste. Unluckily the 
very causes which made them so efficient, their sternness, and 
directness, and courage, and eager greed of promotion, made 
them also unpleasant to men not crushed into adamant by an 
incessant mental struggle against Alps, and there arose a ery 
throughout Italy against Piedmontizing twenty millions who 
were no subjects of Piedmont. The mountaineers never- 
theless felt themselves secure at least until Rome had been 
obtained. The King, they knew, was with them, the higher 
grades of the bureaucracy were with them, the nucleus of the 
army was with them, and their dominion, as they thought, 
would last for at least a generation. So they built, and 
planted, and served, and planned in the full assurance that 
{taly could be governed from the little corner under the Alps 
which had sent forth so many statesmen, so few of the other 
names which have made the country great among all 
civilized men. The French Convention came on them 
like a thunderbolt. They saw at once that their dream 
was dispelled, that all Italy would begin to start fairly 
in the race, that to be a Piedmontese was thenceforward 
to be a provincial, that Tuscany would be the military 
centre of the kingdom, and first Florence, then Rome the 
political, that the House of Savoy would cease to be specially 
their own,—that in short, Italy had annexed Piedmont, not 
Piedmont Italy. The change, bitter to all classes, was to two 
among them almost unendurable. The upper classes of the 
little kingdom have been for ages remarkable for a somewhat 
narrow patriotism and an intense attachment to the House of 
Savoy, the strong race with the strange history which, reign- 
ing over a petty province while Charlemagne was rebuilding 
the Western Empire, saw the rise and survived the fall of 
all the great Italian families, outlived Sforzas, and D’Estes, 
and Viscontis, and even the Venetian Ten, supplied men of 
genius as if it could beget them to order, saved France, saved 
Austria, saved Italy, worked a thousand years for athrone which 
it yet could never gain, then aided by the genius of a Pied- 
montese aristocrat ascended it, and—as the Turinese bitterly add 
—kicked down the ladder which had led so high. The higher 
nobles, Catholic as Spaniards, proud as our own Highland chiefs, 
had died by the side of Charles Albert at Novara, and followed 
Victor Emanuel at Magenta, not because either represented 
Italy, but because he was the heir of the family their fathers had 
followed even in intervals of dethronement. Ultramontanes, 
they stood by the King who, though excommunicated, was still 
Victor of Savoy ; Piedmontese to the bone, they still assisted, as 
they believed, to enlarge their master’s territory. When 
Piedmont was declared a province they felt like old Lord 
Belhaven, as if the great future could not compensate them for 
breaking with so great a past, as if they had rather retain 
their history and their poverty, their obscurity and their in- 
dependence, as if it were better to die than hear the “last of 
that auld sang.” The Turinese, influenced for ages by their 
ideas, ready to follow Cavour almost as much because he was 
of them as because he was the first statesman and intriguer of 
earth, had besides their special grievance. They could not 
bear to see their city dethroned. Englishmen, the least 
municipal of mankind, who will do nothing for London, 





who despise all civic honours, and who do not care 


a straw which city they live in, so that they can but ae- 
cumulate the wealth which is to take them out of it into the 
country, can scarcely appreciate the strength of Italian feeling 
for their great towns, the municipal pride partly produced by 
habit of residence, partly the heritage of the time when every 
city was a State, when Milan was the capital of statecraft 
and the imperial power, and Florence of the Arts and repub- 
lican feeling, and Venice of the aristocratic principle, and 
Genoa of commerce, and Rome of the Christian world. 
Municipal pride is as strong in Turin as in any of these cities, 
and made more bitter by the localism which results from its 
size and its situation. ‘The Turinese felt as Parisians would 
feel if sovereignty were transferred to Avignon, and this 
feeling, not in itself an ungenerous one, was exasperated by 
another of a much more sordid kind. The removal of the 
capital ruined them. Except as the seat of a great govern- 
ment Turin cannot be a great city. It has no trade and no 
capability of trade, no manufactures and no source of income 
except the expenditure of Piedmontese gentry and officials. On 
the strength of its metropolitan character it has overbuilt it- 
self, and with the removal of the Court, the Parliament, the 
tribunals, and the central offices of the great companies it must 
dwindle away to a third-rate provincial town. That is no 
loss to Italy, for the process is but a transfer, but it is ruin to 
Turin. It is nonsense to talk of the Parliamentary vote of 
money. It is easy to reimburse the city and even individuals, 
but with the Government all that gave life, and colour, and 
vitality to Turin, all that kept Italy circulating under those 
colonnades, and made the Turinese hosts to an empire, has 
finally passed away. No wonder that the Turinese clamoured, 
or that after an imbecile Ministry had repressed their clamour 
with needless slaughter their exasperation should deepen into 
hatred. The proposal of Ricasoli that the Turiuese Peterloo 
should be gravely and heavily censured, but not investigated 
—a proposal made in the interest of the whole monarchy—gave 
the last touch to their tempers, and their rage at the provincial 
character assigned to Piedmont, at the dethronement of their 
city, and at the ‘ treachery’”’ of their King broke out in a 
frantic burst of insult to the most visible figure in the drama. 
The King was hissed at the theatre, openly and visibly hissed, 
the guests at his ball, even ambassadors, were insulted, andin 
at least one instance pelted, and the National Guard refused 
to act. There was nothing for it if the prestiye of the 
monarchy were to be maintained but to hold Turin by force 
or to retire. The gentler and wiser course was adopted by 
the King, whose character, deformed as it is by Southern 
licence, has in it a singular nobility, and he abandoned a city 
he is known to love at least as heartily as it ever loved him. 
Everywhere on his route he has been warmly received, and 
Florence, which will for the present be his abode, was 
enthusiastic in her reception. 

The love will probably not return, but respect and 
obedience will. Scotland has probably never loved the 
Hanoverians as it loved the Stuarts, but it has been 
fifty times as obedient and as tranquil. The local dis- 
content must die away with time. Capital will find other 
sources of return, the enterprising will drift away to new 
centres, the young will not feel the difference of colour, 
and will feel keenly the importance of the careers which 
national unity opens to their enterprise. The railways will 
gradually extirpate localism, though the Italian habit of liv- 
ing in towns will probably keep the municipalities much 
more separate and independent than those of England, and 
the country as a country does not suffer materially by the 
removal of its capital. If it loses a local market it gains 
free trade with all Italy, and with just and gentle government 
will soon learn to feel for the Italian kingdom the loyalty it 
felt for the Piedmontese. Even the nobility will, we believe,. 
come back. The present heads of families may remain sullenly 
isolated, but the disaster of France, the irreparable breach be- 
tween fact and hereditary claim, has not occurred in Italy, the 
new generation will want careers, and even an Ultramontane 
Marchese dare not say that his son would be degraded by 
serving under the House of Savoy, There is no Faubourg 
St. Germain possible in Piedmont, and the violent separation 
between ‘‘society ” and the State which occurs in France, 
and which enables a witty man of the world to say that 
*‘ Napoleon has been trying all his life to enter good society, 
and has not succeeded yet,” is no more likely in Italy than 
in Holland or Great Britain. On the other hand, the retreat 
from Turin has rendered the transfer of capital certain and 
rapid, and has removed from the minds of Italians the secret 
fear that in accepting at the hands of a Piedmontese states- 
man a Piedmontese King they have in fact been conquered by 
one of their own provinces. 
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LEGES SINE MORIBUS. 


HE law of England says that, if two foreign nations are 
at war, no one shall enlist men in this country to serve 
in the army or navy of either belligerent, and apparently 
juries think the law a bad one. It would be as reasonable to 
enact that a man shall not take a side in a street fight. 
Rather than submit to such tyranny, the common juror ac- 
tually becomes metaphysical and meditates fine-spun dis- 
tinctions between knowledge and consciousness. This is 
really quite a new line of defence, which the Chief Justice 
has suggested and the jury in the Rappahannock: case adopted, 
and we hope the Old Bailey Bar, whose topics have long been 
deficient in novelty, will be grateful for the hint. If a man 
comes to me and asks for the loan of a centre-bit, and half an 
hour after I walk down to a neighbour’s house, meet my friend 
eoming out of the back door, which has evidently been forced, 
shake hands with him, accompany him to the railway station, 
and buy him a ticket for town, am I his accomplice or not? 
If my friend with the centre-bit declares that he did not tell 
me he was going to commit a burglary, ought a jury to acquit 
me on the ground that I did not know, but only had a “secret 
consciousness” of it? The jury which tried Mr. Rumble 
seem to be of that opinion, but perhaps the distinction be- 
tween knowledge and consciousness only applies to political 
offences. It might do good service in a bribery case, but is 
perhaps too fine-spun for a murder or a larceny. At all 
events, it is to be hoped so, or these juridical metaphysics 
will endanger both our purses and our throats. 

The gentleman who has been secretly conscious without 
knowing rejoices in the name of Rumble, and in the office of 
Inspector of Machinery Afloat at Sheerness. He was ac- 
quainted with Mr. Zachary Pearson, who purchased of 
the Crown the steamer afterwards known as the Rappa- 
hannock. She was at Sheerness, and was equipped in the 
Government dockyard, in compliance with an odd, but seem- 
ingly established usage. Mr. Pearson intended her for the 
China trade, just as the Alabama was built for the Emperor 
of China, and we must say that nothing could be more 
natural than that he should ask his friend Mr. Rumble to hire 
his engineers and stokers forhim. Mr. Rumble did, and Mr. 
Pearson vows that he never told his friend that the vessel was 
sold to the Confederates. We entirely believe him. Ifa nod 
is as good as a wink to the blind, and none are so blind as 
those who will not see—proverbs whose truth we submit to 
be indisputable—why should he have brought his friend 
within the scope of the Foreign Enlistment Act by converting 
his secret consciousness into knowledge? So Mr. Rumble 
hired the men for a fourteen days’ trial trip, and the ship went 
to sea one Tuesday night. Unfortunately her boiler burst, and 
she had to put into Calais. There the Confederate flag was 
hoisted, u Confederate captain came on board, and the ship 
was re-christened the Rappahannock. Was Mr. Rumble angry 
with his friend Pearson for deceiving him? Not at all, for a 
man is seldom angry at what he has anticipated, and if you 
may be secretly conscious of a thing without knowing it, 
surely you may anticipate it too. Mr. Rumble, on the 
contrary, was in perfect charity with all men, but think- 
ing that he had made himself morally responsible to some 
of the tradespeople who had supplied goods to the vessel, 
he ran over to Calais to protect their interests. 
took a few boiler-makers with him, and did his best to 
persuade the men to enlist in the Confederate service. Of 
course this officer of the Crown knew then, but offences 
under the Foreign Enlistment Act must be committed in 
this country. The secret-consciousness theory was no longer 
needed. 

So far the facts are admitted, but the accused nevertheless 
had a loophole by which the jury might fairly have let him 
escape. 


that nothing more than a trial trip was intended. The offence 
is the enlisting, and unless he knew that the trial trip was 
a mere pretence there was no enlistment in any sense of 
the word. As the Chief Justice said, ‘“‘ Whatever may 


He even 





His knowledge of the ship’s ultimate destination was | 
immaterial, if he only hired the men for a trial trip, believing | trality ? 
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shown a knowledge that the trial trip was a blind, both were 
distinctly contradicted. Indeed it is very probable that Mr. 
Pearson was “secretly conscious” that Mr. Rumble, how- 
ever Southern in his sympathies, was not disposed to risk 
his appointment by breaking the law, and prudently de- 
ceived his friend. Ie knew that his friend’s Southern sym- 
pathies were strong enough to ensure his forgiveness. The 
jury, however, was far above any miserable half-measure of 
this sort. They were determined to find Mr. Rumble per- 
fectly iguorant of the destination of the ship. As for the 
witnesses, whose evidence was conclusive on this point—one 
of them proving, for instance, that Mr. Rumble had told him 
that he would not want clothes, as there was ‘plenty of 
grey cloth on board”—they were all perjured. It must 
indeed be confessed that the sort of way in which they had 
been fed between Mr. Rumble’s commitment and trial did 
look ugly. But even if this evidence alone was not quite to 
be depended on, can any man who considers Mr. Rumble’s 
conduct at Calais, when the Confederate colours were flying 
over his head, doubt that he knew the destination of the 
vessel ?—unless indeed he be metaphysically inclined, and 
can rest in the ‘secret-consciousness’”’ theory. But we 
really do hope that in future juries, if they must be meta- 
physical, will at least be less enthusiastically so. We should 
like to defend the palladium of our liberties, and if they 
could only have sat still like decent people, here was their 
loophole ready for them to creep through. But no, they 
could not sit still; up they must get while the Solicitor- 
General was replying, and declare themselves satisfied 
that Mr. Rumble believed the vessel was really going to 
China. And in consequence here is half England involved 
in the laborious contemplation of subtle metaphysical pro- 
blems, and quite unnecessarily too. ‘The search of know- 
ledge,” says an old writer, ‘is a thing painful,” and it is 
painful when the searcher is bound to show that consciousness 
of a thing is to be accounted rather ignorance than knowledge, 
or else to wring his British soul by doubting the impartiality 
of a British jury. 

The only consolation is that our labours in the region of 
metaphysics have spared us much painful wire-drawing in the 
region of law. If Mr. Rumble had been convicted, there 
were two very nice points to be decided on the wording of our 
old acquaintance, the Foreign Enlistment Act. If you hire 
men to go, say to Madeira, with intent that some one else 
should enlist them there, do you enlist them in this country 
within the meaning of the Act? And again, are engi- 
necrs and stokers ‘‘seamen’”’ within the meaning of an Act 
which was passed long before steamers were ever thought 
of? Our metaphysical friends upon the jury have saved 
maukind from these legal subtleties, at all events for the 
present. 

It would, however, be interesting to know what is the view 
the Government takes of Mr. Rumble’s conduct. Here is an 
officer of the Crown who by his own admission was tricked 
into aiding in a distinct breach of the law of the land, and 
when he discovers the deception he goes straight to Calais and 
commits what is not indeed a breach of law, for it was done 
in a foreign country, but nevertheless is a clear breach of 
the Queen’s proclamation. No doubt that is not a law, and 
those who violate it only forfeit the Queen’s protection. But 
is this impunity to be extended to her own officers? Are 
her own servants, who wear her uniform and take her 
pay, to be suffered to treat her orders with barefaced 
and even insolent contempt? One is tempted to ask 
whether there is any such thing as subordination in the 
Civil Service of the Crown when its own employés violate its 
declared policy. If not only traders but even Government 
officials openly work for the Confederates at Calais, aud only 
limit themselves to secret consciousness on English soil, can 
we wonder that the Northerners do not believe in our neu- 
The cost of this defence will no doubt amount to a 
tolerably heavy fine, and every one feels a certain reluctance 
to press for severity on a man who has perhaps suffered 
enough to make him wiser for the future. But our national 
honour is involved in maintaining an even-handed neutrality 


have been Mr. Rumble’s secret notions or consciousness of | between North and South, and something certainly ought to 


the destination of the vessel, and however much there may 
have been of impropriety on his part in taking part in a 
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be done to prove that the servants of the Government must 
either quit its service or refrain from combating its policy. 


transaction of this kind, if his object in engaging these men| Just to keep on the windy side of the law is not enough. 
was simply a trial trip, it is a quite different thing from Every employer has a right to a cordial support from those 
getting the ship out under pretence of a trial trip, and thus) whom he employs, and certainly the Crown ought to insist 
getting the men into a position in which they might easily | on no less. Mr. Rumble has been acquitted, but what rebuke 


be induced to enter into the Confederate service.’ 


And | is to be administered to the Inspector of Machinery Afloat ? 


though there were two witnesses who gave evidence of con-| Is there no member of Parliament curious enough to ask the 
Versations with Mr. Rumble which certainly would have | question ? 
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THE BOARD OF WOODS AND EARL SPENCER. 


LETTER from the Office of Woods and Forests to Lord 
Spencer’s solicitor, dated 12th January, 1865 (which, 

with other papers relating to the proposed inclosure of Wim- 
bledon Common, has just been put into circulation by the Wim- 
bledon Committee), and by whomsoever composed—it is signed 
s*J. F. Redgrave,” —is a very able document. It exhibits an 
official Board in what seems unfortunately rather a novel 
light, although really that of its normal and rightful position, 
viz., as the conservator of the people’s interests against 
private encroachments. Taking Lord Spencer at his word, 
and assuming that his first purpose is ‘‘ the appropriation and 
inclosure by a fence of about 700 acres of Wimbledon Common, 
to be dedicated aud maintained asa park in perpetuity for the 
recreation of the inhabitants of Wimbledon and its neigh- 
bourhood and the public at large,” it proceeds with grave 
official irony to show, by a running comment, how utterly in- 
consistent are the provisions of the Bill with the carrying out 
of the noble Earl’s ‘very liberal”’ proposal. The recital that 
the Common has been of late years, by permission of the lord 
of the manor, used by the National Rifle Association for their 
annual general meetings, on which occasions the public have 
only been admitted on payment, might, “ contrary to what Mr. 
Gore is satisfied is Lord Spencer’s intention,’’ be construed as ‘‘a 
strong act of ownership on the part of the lord of the manor, 
and might largely increase the compensation to be awarded 
to him.” As respects the ‘‘ very extensive powers ” given to 
the protector, since ‘‘ there is nothing to prevent any lord of 
the manor from selling or letting to the highest bidder the 
manor of Wimbledon, with the rights and powers conferred 
by the Bill on the protector of the park, in the hands of a 
purchaser or lessee those rights and powers might be exercised 
solely with a view to pecuniary profit, there being nothing in 
the Bill affixing to the reyenue to be derived by the protec- 
tor from the park the character of a public trust. The objects 
of Lord Spencer might thus be entirely defeated, and all 
interested (except the lord of the manor) be damnified instead 
of being benefited.” On the passage providing that the in- 
closed space is to be held by the protector “ as a park or place 
for the enjoyment and recreation of the inhabitants of the 
parish of Wimbledon and its neighbourhood, and of the public 
at large, subject to the provisions hereinafter contained,” 
the Board pungently remarks, ‘‘ In other words . . . when- 
ever the provisions which are subsequently contained in the 
Act may conflict with the enjoyment and recreation of the 
public, the former are to prevail over the latter : 7¢ is important 
that this should be borne in mind in reference to various clauses 
in the Bill.” Mr. Gore points out that clause 5, permitting 
money to be taken for entrance into the park, when closed 
by consent of the Home Secretary, contains no appropriation 
of such money, “‘and that any future lord of the manor might 
stipulate for the payment to him for his own benefit of whatever 
sums he might think fit to exact.” He disposes of the string of 
purposes for which the protector is to have power to make 
bylaws, by saying that these “are of a nature which would 
enable any future lord of the manor, in a great measure, if not 
wholly, todefeat Lord Spencer’s end of conferring a great benefit 
on the inhabitants of Wimbledon and the public at large.” 
As there is no “‘ appropriation of the moneys to be derived by 
the protector from the working of quarries or gravel pits, or the 
sale of turf or other materials,””—or, as subsequently observed, 
from the letting of grass or herbage, or the payments for 
erections for refreshments or entertainments,—“ it would be 
in the power of any subsequent lord of the manor éo procure the 
greatest possible income that he could from those sources, and not 
to devote any portion of it to the maintenance of the park,”— 
the protector being in fact “entirely unrestricted as to 
the proceeds of the park.” It notices that the proceeds 
of sales are ‘‘in the first place, that is, before satisfying the 
claims of the commoners over the park or the land sold,’’ to be 
applied in paying the expenses of sales, of passing the Act, 
and of making and completing the said park and works,— 
in which works and purposes ‘‘ Mr. Gore has no doubt what- 
ever that . . it ts not intended to include the erection of the 
dwelling-house and the formation of the grounds mentioned in 
clause 25” (7. e., Lord Spencer’s own)—a charming hit, of 
which the Board of Woods deserves the sole credit. It shows 
that the protector, not being subject to any control, unless 
‘*there were a clear excess of power would be sole 


judge as to what works and purposes are contemplated,” and 
delicately observes that, since the word ‘‘ works” unquestion- 
ably includes drainage, ‘‘ any consequent improvement of the 
herbage will increase the revenue secured to the lord of the 
manor.” 





The contrast between the way in which the Bill deals with 
the lord’s rights and those of the commoners is very well 
drawn:—“ As every right which (as far as appears) the lord of 
the manor has hitherto exercised or been in the enjoyment of 
will have received a Parliamentary recognition and confirma- 
tion in perpetuity for his own benefit by clauses 6 and 16, 
and the soil of the park is to remain vested in him, it does 
not seem clear what rights of the lord of the manor are in- 
tended to be compensated under clause 23.” But “‘ the Act 
does not contain any recognition or confirmation of the rights of 
commoners ; on the contrary, by the use of the words ‘if any’ 
in clause 23, doubts are raised whether any such rights exist.” 
Thus, ‘‘ however long and indisputable the enjoyment of rights 
of common may have been, and although as long and as in- 
disputable as the exercise of rights by the lord of the manor 
. .. . every commoner will have to incur the labour and 
expense of establishing his claim to the satisfaction of the 
tribunal, which is probably intended to be created, but is not 
in fact created,” by clause 23. 

After this merciless dissection of the Bill in its details, the 
Board finally addresses itself to its leading feature, the inclo- 
sure, and takes the broad popular view of the preferableness 
of an open common. ‘Even if Richmond Park did not exist, 
or were not, as it is, open to the public all the year round, 
Mr. Gore has little doubt that, to the majority of the in- 
habitants of Wimbledon and its neighbourhood, and of the 
public at large, Wimbledon Common properly drained and 
protected from nuisances would be a source of much greater 
enjoyment than it would be, if the greater portion were in- 
closed by a fence and formed into a park. The power of 
going on to the Common and quitting it at any time, and the 
sense of freedom which is given by being on an open heath, 
are, Mr. Gore feels assured, far more appreciated than any 
advantages which could be suggested from the formation of an 
inclosed park.” 

Finally, an alternative plan is suggested, of which the main 
features are that ‘the whole Common,” except as specially 
mentioned, be ‘‘ dedicated in perpetuity as a place of recreation 
for the public in its present open state,” the management 
being vested in three trustees, —the lord of the manor to be one, 
‘“‘the second to be annually elected by the persons who may 
be registered as entitled to rights of common, the third to be 
nominated annually by the Inclosure Commissioners,”,—which 
trustees would have power to drain, prevent nuisances, 
appoint Common-keepers, and exercise “‘ many of the powers 
contained in the printed Bill.” The lord of the manor to 
retain his power of selling gravel, within defined limits, 
but “‘ the power of cutting turf to be no longer exercised, as 
being inconsistent with the enjoyment of the land by the 
public.” In exchange for this, however, apparently, he would 
‘‘be entitled to the pasturage of the Common, subject to regis- 
tered rights of common, but not to have the power of inclos- 
ing for the improvement of such pasturage.”” He would be 
compensated for any estimated loss in the value of his rights, 
land being sold to defray the expenses of the Act, of making a 
certain new road if desired, and compensating the lord of the 
manor, and to provide a fund for Common-keepers’ salaries ; 
but if the inhabitants are prepared to meet any part of these 
expenses by rates, the amount of land sold to be reduced pro 
tanto. 

It is understood that Lord Spencer has declined to adopt 
the Woods and Forests’ plan, but consents in return for an 
annual fixed sum to give up the right ‘in gravel, turf, and 
other materials,” and to vest the management in three trus- 
tees, namely, himself, a Crown nominee, and an Inclosure Com- 
missioner. The latter concession is of course primd facie an 
important one, but if the inclosure be carried, it is sure sooner 
or later to come to very little. Given the mansion and the 
ring fence, and the owner of the mansion as trustee ex 
officio, alone always on the spot, and the inclosed area 
must end in becoming practically his own domain. In 
nine cases out of ten his non-resident colleagues must, in 
spite of themselves, see with his eyes, and yield by little and 
little to the promptings of his self-interest. For the independ- 
ence of the management, it is absolutely necessary that the 
neighbouring public should be at least as fully represented 
upon it as the lord of the manor. 

One thing is clear. Lord Spencer has professed, and professes 
still, to be acting for the benefit of the public. His first step 
in this direction has indeed been most unfortunate, since he has 
put forward a measure which, to use the delicate words of the 
Chief Commissioner of Woods, contains powers which ‘ would 
enable any future lord of the manor in a great measure, if not 
wholly, to defeat’ any such purpose. He persists nevertheless, 
except upon two points, in his Bill, but only, as he wrote to 
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the Wimbledon Committee, because he wishes ‘‘ the public to 
have an opportunity to select the scheme which will best suit 
their interests.” It is therefore the interests of the public 
which have to be primarily looked to. And the first observa- 
tion which occurs in this respect is,—why was not the Bill 
brought forward, then, as a public measure? Why was it 
destined only to the limited publicity of a railway bill? 
Surely a Committee of the whole House is the fit arena for 
its due discussion, and not merely a Committee of a few mem- 
bers, who may be all landowners, or—may one hint it ?— 
sycophants. 





RUSSIAN REFORMS. 


7. tardiness and inaccuracy with which almost all intelli- 

gence is reported from Russia is greatly to be regretted. 
Great things are transacting themselves in that Empire of 
which Europe only now and then catches a faint echo, and 
principles hardly yet recognized in the West are being fought 
ought on a scale as vast as the results to which they must 
lead. An old Asiatic monarchy is there trying hard to trans- 
mute itself into a Ceesarism ; a race of educated, wealthy, but 
defeated slaveholders to develop into grand seigneurs of the 
modern type; a vast people but just emancipated to realize so 
much of communism as is consistent with the existence among 
them of an autocratic throne. This was to a large extent the 
situation of France before the Revolution as De Tocqueville 
has described it, but with these differences—that the Crown is 
allied with the peasantry and the bureaucracy, instead of the 
bureaucracy alone, that the nobles are conscious of the fate 
which awaits them, and that the masses have as yet found 
no mouthpieces either among ruined nobles, or the bourgeois 
families, or the philosophers, as the French people did. The 
great act of emancipation has been completed, and its 
results in a political sense are beginning to be under- 
stood. In the first place, the Czar has become Cesar, 
that is, has accepted the position of representative of the 
masses as well as autocrat, and is absolute beyond even 
Russian precedent. There were things which Alexander and 
Nicholas, autocratic as they were, dare not attempt, lest the 
coalesced lords of the soil, followed each by his serfs, should 
resort either to rebellion or assassination. Alexander, as 
General Wilson reports, was compelled to change his whole 





policy by a menace from his great officers, and Nicholas twice 
failed in efforts to modernize the conscription. Now the | 
people have accepted the Czar, and there is nothing he dare | 
not attempt. He has freed them and their homesteads, and a_ 
wave of his finger, a rumour that he had been poisoned, would | 
bring the enfranchised population at the throats of their 
former lords. In the singular debate among the nobles of 
Moscow—reported to the discredit of the Times in the Morn- 
ing Advertiser—Count Orloff, leader as we may call him, to 
spare words, of the Russian Whigs, admitted that the 
Emperor was irresistible, that the people were with him, 
that he might if he chose dispense altogether with the 
support of the landowners. On the other hand, the 
nobles are not only aware that they cannot arrest the course 
of the Sovereign, but that they run some risk of being 
entirely swept away. The little nobility, as all recent travel- 
lers testify, have been submerged already by the emancipation, 
and though the greater noblesse see themselves left in posses- 
sion of great estates, immense mining districts, large fac- 
tories, and almost all property not included in villages or 
nullified by village rights of common, still they perceive 
that their tenure is very precarious. They are in the posi- 
tion of the tulookdars of Oude. Like the civilians of India 
the Russian bureaucracy detest the great landholders, and use 
the complaints of the people asa lever to get rid of them, and as 
in India, the Head of the State in his honest desire to protect the 
weak against the strong sanctions the policy of the employés. 
The time may arrive in Oude, as it has in parts of the North- 
West, when there will be nothing but an official between 
the throne and the people. The time may arrive in Russia, 
says Count Orloff, when “ the Czar will have no new gifts to 
confer, neither more liberty nor more lands for the peasants, 
when the popular masses will demand new favours to be 
granted to them, when the Emperor of Russia shall be not 
only the first, but also the only gentleman in Russia.” To 
prevent this consummation the nobles desire to regain some 
of their political importance, and as a first step to place them- 
selves between the throne and the civil service. Their device | 
for this end is a deliberative assembly, to be composed of two 
chambers, the lower one elective, the other, cr ‘‘ High 
Chamber,” hereditary. The Radical nobles tried to avoid this 
last word, and suggested that the High Chamber should be | 
elected by the provincial diets of nobles, apparently for this , 





reason :—The nobles, though much diminished in number, are 
still too numerous for a Parliament, and the result of the 
proposal would be restrictions which would change a caste 
into a peerage. Count Orloff, however, resisted the change, 
which, so far as we can gather, wasnot carried. The address 
demanding a deliberative assembly, which might advise the 
throne without the intervention of the service and control the 
bureaus was agreed to, and—quashed by the Senate, on the 
ground that the majority had illegally disqualified certain 
members. 

The momentary success of this quaint expedient in no 
degree lessens the importance of this debate. The Emperor 
read the address, whether he received it officially or not, and 
changes such as the nobles propose cannot be carried through 
ata blow. The nobles of Moscow, however, do very fairly 
represent those of Russia, and their object is sufficiently 
clear. They do not as a body desire a constitution; they 
are possibly aware that a country like Russia; still Asiatic in 
temper, and covering such vast spaces not yet linked together 
by railways, could not be governed except by a strong 
Executive; they are certainly willing to accept an absolute 
Imperial authority, provided that it will act with them and 
by their advice, instead of with the ‘“‘ Tchin” and by their coun- 
sel. What they propose is not freedom, but the preference of 
themelves to the bureaucracy as the administrative agency of 
Russia. Their lever for securing this change is, as usual every- 
where, the state of the finances. Unless the despotism can raise 
more cash the despotism will break up, and the nobles allege 
that the deliberative council could raise cash, which is probably 
true. They hope in fact, ty using the financial pressure 
wisely, to re-organize Russia on the older English or Tudor 
system, under which a King politically absolute, but not socially 
interfering, ruled the kingdom through the proprietors of its 
soil. 

We are by no means quite so certain about the liberality of 
this proposal as the Continental press appears to be. The 
innovation has no doubt one recommendation, that it might 
substitute for a caste of nobles invested with great privileges, 
—as, for example, nearly exclusive right to commissions—a 
hereditary peerage. Only a few, say seven or eight hundred, 
could sit in the High Chamber, and the remainder might try to 
enter the Lower one, and be interested in its privileges rather 
than those of their order. The scheme, however, has not worked 
in this way in Prussia, the older families of Russia retain the 
traditions of the boyars and of their power to a dangerous 
degree, and the entire caste is but newly escaped from the 
habit and the temptation of serfage. The ‘‘Tchin’’ no doubt is 
vilely corrupt, but corruption is a vice curable by good pay. 
The nobles would not be corrupt, but would they not be 
oppressive? The temptation of the civilian is to take 
money, the temptation of the noble to attract labour and 
retain it by laws of contract which would undo the most 
substantial and beneficial result of emancipation. The 
administration of England was not, while the landowners 
ruled it, exactly a model of perfection; on the contrary, it was 
they and their nominees who maintained the bloodiest code 
for the protection of property ever endured by civilized men, 
they who tried to suppress all combinations by force, and 
they who have succeeded after the rest of Europe has given 
them up, in maintaining the game laws. Upon the whole, 
remembering that the Peer would be isolated, while behiud 
every member of the services stands the gigantic power of the 
throne, the policy of the nobles may tend to the happiness of 
the people of Russia, but a free deliberative Chamber 
with power to refuse new taxes, and no more, would tend 
much more strongly that way, and in any case, even if the 
proposal is the best likely to be accepted, it is made at least 
as much in the interest of a caste as of the nation. If the 
nobles are honest in their desire to become country gentlemen 
we may heartily wish them success, but there is in Count 
Orloff’s speech a trace of “junker”’ feeling which may pro- 
duce results very injurious to the growing freedom of Russia. 








MATHEMATICS AND THEOLOGY. 

ROFESSOR DE MORGAN, in an amusing paper recently 
published in the Athenzeum, has casually drawn attention to 

the blunders which rash theologians make in attempting to apply 
mathematical considerations to theology, and the subject has more 
bearings than it was possible for that profound mathematician and 
acute thinker to throw out in a mere paragraph or two upon 
paradoxes. The errors which arise from attempting to import 
quantitative ideas into ethics and theology are in fact much more 
than errors, they are due to a kind of moral blindness. We might 
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well say of those who attempt it ‘ this people’s hearts are waxed 
gross and their ears are dull of hearing.” Yet it may not be 
entirely unprofitable to answer them in their own language 
besides pointing out the true root of their mistake. “I have 
in my life,” says Professor De Morgan, ‘“ heard from the pulpit, or 
read at least a dozen times, that all sin is infinitely great, proved 
a3 follows:—The greater the Being the greater the sin of any 
offence against him ; therefore the offence committed against an in- 
finite Being is infinitely great.” As, however, our knowledge of in- 
finity can never be immediately derived from immediate experience, 
and all we mean by a mathematical proposition being true of infinity 
is that it is more and more nearly true of larger quantities than of 
smaller ones, an this without any limit to the closeness of our ap- 
proximation,—the theologian has no right to reason to the infinitude 
f sin against God on the ground of the infinitude of God, unless he 
can first prove that sin against finite beings is exactly proportional 
vo the meatal an1 moral magnitude of those finite beings, and this 
without any limit ;—so that, as Professor De Morgan says, “a sin 
against a being 4 7-10ths times as great as another is exactly, no 
more and no less, 4 7-10ths times as great as an offence against the 
other,” and so on without limit, however great the multiplier 
used. Isa given sin against a family, for instance, exactly pro- 
portioned to the number of the family, of course supposing its 
members to be of equal moral weight ? Is a sin against a corpora- 
tion the precise multiple of the same offence against a single 
member of it that the number of the corporation is of 1? Once 
put in this form,—and it is the only one giving meaning of any 
kind to a proposition that cannot be asserted at hazard or 
carelessly without exposing the preacher to the charge of real 
levity,—and the proposition is not only without justification, 
but almost contrary to the truth. The sins which men sin against 
those lower than themselves in power, and conscience, and strength 
of resistance, are by the voice of conscience and of Christ alike 
asserted to be—at least up to a certain point—graver and less par- 
lonable than those committed against beings above them. ‘“ Whoso 
shall cause one of these little ones to offend, it were better for him 
that a millstone were hanged about his neck, and that he were 
drowned in the depth of the sea :”—and this was said by Him 
who expressly declared that blasphemy against the Son of 
Man should be forgiven. Of course the mathematical theologian 
may answer that the offences against the weak and lowly are not 
intrinsically great, but great only because God has forbidden them, 
and declared them to be offences against Himself. Well, but why 
does He declare the offence against “ little ones” to be a greater 
fence against Himself than the offence against equals, unless it be 
because intrinsically it 7s so? And, as we have shown, if sins which 
God has forbidden are supposed to be infinite only because they have 
thus become sins against Himself, then the word “infinite” loses all 
mathematical meaning; for unless we can prove in the case of finite 
beings that sin enlarges when it is committed against a greater 
nature, and that, too, in exact proportion to the magnitude of the 
nature offended, we know nothing about what may be true when 
the object of the sin is infinite. Having no experience of quanti- 
tative infinitude, it expresses to us only the limit to which we 
approach always nearer and nearer, as we make our finite magni- 
tude larger and larger. If we have no power to ascertain any fixed 
proportion between sin and the object against whom the sin is 
committed when dealing with finite natures, we cannot use the 
word “infinite” in its mathematical sense without culpable and 
profane confusion. 

Precisely the same kind of blunder, intellectual and moral, is made 
when it is asserted, as we have constantly heard it asserted, that as all 
sin is infinite, the suffering which it entails must be infinite also, and 
that therefore the only possible scheme of vicarious redemption is for 
an infinite being to suffer (though during a finite time) the equivalent 
for what finite beings would otherwise have to suffer for an infinite 
time. Now this statement is never made except in proof of the rigid 
and quantitative exactitude of God’s justice, and for such a pur- 
pose we venture to say that no statement was ever more entirely 
and absolutely delusive, since it leaves the question exactly where 
it found it, and where the slightest wisdom would always leave it, 
—one of pure faith. The demonstration, if it is worth anything at 
all, rests upon the assumption that one infinitude is equal to any 
other infinitude,—that an infinitude arising from finite additions 
made throughout an infinite time must be the same as an infini- 
tude arising from infinite additions made throughout a finite time. 
Now so little is this certain, that the mathematician is familiar 
with as many relative values amongst infinitudes (so far as he un- 
derstands them) as amongst finite quantities. He habitually deals 
with infinitudes which are infinitely less than other infinitudes,— 

which are, in short, zothing in the comparison,—with infinitudes 


which are infinitely larger than other infinitudes, and so forth. To 
take a very simple case, as five times five, or ten times ten, or a 
hundred times a hundred, must always be respectively five times, 
ten times, ora hundred times as much as five, ten, and a hundred,— 
if you make the number infinite we must say that ‘ infinity times 
infinity ” is infinitely greater than the infinity so multiplied. In 
short we judge of the relative values of different infinitudes by the 
only test by which we can ever judge of infinitude at all, the 
relative values of the finite quantities out of which they were 
generated by increasing without limit. There are, then, an infinite 
number of relative values for infinity,—but the argument supposed 
can only have any weight at all in proving the justice of God, 
if the infinity arising from the prolongation of finite sufferings 
through an infinite time be precisely of the same order of infinitude 
as the infinity arising from the suffering of an infinite being through 
a finite time. If this be left to our faith after all,—as of course it 
must be,—since no one can gauge the “ order” of God’s infinitude, 
how far more consonant to the humility of truth would it have 
been to begin with faith in the absolute justice of God instead 
of ending with it, after the production of an argument which by its 
reckless abuse of quantitative metaphors leads us deep into the 
darkness instead of towards the light ! 
Another similar abuse of mathematical language is made when 
thinkers—like Mr. Mansel, for example—assert that direct know- 
ledge of God is impossible in consequence of His infinitude. The 
argument is then put in this shape,—that the finite cannot know 
the Infinite, because knowledge implies a subject knowing dis- 
tinguishable from the object known, and the Infinite ex vi 
termini cannot be discriminated from the finite which must be 
swallowed up and contained init. All this is a gross abuse of 
quantitative language for purposes to which it has no sort of appli- 
cation, It is true undoubtedly that in the measurement of mere 
magnitudes, it is not worth while to take into account a very 
small addition to a very large number, say a penny to the fortune 
of a Rothschild, or a barleycorn to the distance between the 
earth and the sun ; that the greater the number to which you add, 
the smaller is the value of a given finite increase, and all this is 
compressed into saying that a finite number makes zo addition to 
an infinite number,—meaning, that is, none that admits of appreci - 
ation. But when this comes to be applied to mutual knowledge, 
—before we can have any right at all to say that knowledge 
of the infinite by the finite is impossible, we must satisfy ourselves 
that knowledge of character necessarily becomes less and less as 
the being to be known is greaterand greater,—and that, too, whether 
the knowledge be supposed to be attained by the upward efforts of 
the smaller, or by the condescension of the larger, mind. Now this 
is obviously not true, so far as there is any real meaning attached 
to magnitude of character atall. Noone would say that David, or 
Marcus Aurelius, or Socrates, or Shakespeare, or Mahomet, or any 
other man of the greatest weight of human character was harder 
to know or less competent to make his spiritual nature visible 
and felt by smaller men, than men of comparatively small and 
insignificant character, such as Rehoboam, or Caligula, or Mr. 
Perceval, or Lord Amberley. So far as there is any differ- 
ence at all, the greater, the deeper, the stronger the character 
of a man the more power he has to show himself to weaker men as 
he is, and to mould them to his own nature. No one would main- 
tain that St. Paul had not impressed himself on the world more 
distinctly than St. Peter, and St. Peter more distinctly than St. 
James. No one would deny that of characters called finite, the 
‘greater’ (if that word has any meaning) have shown also the 
greater power of self-revealing. If, then, the proposition that the 
greater the mind the less capable is its moral nature of revelation 
to us be not more and more nearly true in the region of finites 
where we can test it,—it is an abuse of mathematical language to 
say it is true in the region of infinitude, of which we know abso- 
lutely nothing except what is derived from reasoning up towards 
it. In point of fact probably no mind ever revealed such depths of 
itself to the world’as that of Christ, who, as even Mr. Mansel would 
assert, was Himself infinite, if infinity in relation to character have 
any precise meaning. Infinity is never used by the mathematician 
at all except as an expression for something larger than anything 
that can be named,-—and nothing is asserted of infinity that is not 
more and more nearly true as the magnitude increases, and this with- 
out limit. If this wise limitation of the term were kept in theology, 
we should have a vast deal less ignorant and mischievous reasoning. 
Another set of abuses of mathematical language by theologians 
depends on the manipulation of eternity. Professor De Morgan 
quotes from a tract which argues in this way :—“ Let x be the 
present value of the future estate (eternal happiness) and a of all 
that this world can give, then x being infinitely larger than a, 
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x+a may be considered as equal to a.” If this means anything it 
means something the reverse of true. ‘ Present value’ expresses ma- 
thematically the sum which put out to interest would yield eithera 
given sum or a series of successive payments at the end of acertain 
time. Now the ‘present value’ of an endless series of payments is 
certainly not infinite. One hundred pounds will yield five pounds, 
or four pounds, or three pounds a year for ever if the minimum rate 
of interest may be taken at five, or four, or three per cent. So the 
mere endlessness of the series of happy moments has nothing to do 
with infinite value. If the analogy be worth anything,—which it is 
not,—every bad act would buy an infinite series of unhappy moments, 
and every good act an equally infinite series of happy moments in 
the future. What the author of the argument probably meant was 
that the rate of interest allowed for certain good acts (perhaps beliefs) 
was itself infinite, while the rate of interest allowed for certain bad 
acts (perhaps failures to believe) was also infinite. But the illus- 
tration, so far as it rests upon the mere idea of a perpetuity, is 
thoroughly bad. Its idea is that an infinite future value can be 
bought by a finite present pain,—but that idea receives no illustra- 
tion at all from mathematics. An endless series of gains no doubt 
can be bought by a finite payment, but the finite payment and the 
endless series of gains are absolutely equal in value. Even if a man 
could live on earth for ever and receive all the instalments of 
interest himself, he would not find it to his advantage to invest 
all his money in perpetual annuities,—or else it would be equally to 
his advantage to invest the yearly instalinents of those annuities 
again in further annuities, and finally to spend nothing whatever 
on immediate enjoyment. He must choose somewhere between 
spending 1001. and having five pounds a year for ever, and the first 
choice may be quite as wise as the last. The advantage (if it be 
an advantage) of deliberately buying Heaven by a small invest- 
ment in earthly pain, receives no sort of illustration from the theory 
of compound interest. 

It is only astonishing that this mathematical language has got 
into the treatment of theological questions at all. It is always and 
uniformly misleading, and has no vestige of foundation in the Bible. 
We believe that even ‘ Eternity ’ and ‘ eternal * are almost always 
purely qualitative words in the Gospels,—and that if they are 
ever used in the simple sense of endless duration, the endlessness 
(for example) of happiness or anguish is derivative, and supposed 
to be a consequence of their divine origin, not the adequate mea- 
sure or expression of it. 





“WOODWARD v, CLARKE.” 

‘* TT will certainly not tend to my happiness to keep our engage- 

ment, and I do not think it will to yours, but still of course I 
will marry you. I have acted hastily in engaging myself, and now 
wish you to release me, but of course if you are resolute in your 
grip I must stand to my bond. I shall probably under the cir- 
cumstances hate you very heartily for the rest of my life, but still 
of course if you please I cannot recede from my contract.” If 
‘Captain Clarke, late of Her Majesty’s Army in India, had written 
in those terms to Miss Woodward, daughter, aged thirty, of a 
surgeon in Worcester, he would have escaped a fine amounting to 
more than one-sixth of his worldly possessions. Because he had a 
little too much respect for himself and his betrothed, a trifle too 
much punctiliousness, a little too much of the instinct of a gentle- 
man to pursue that course, and when he found he had mistaken his 
own feelings honourably said so, and released his fiancée, he suffered 
that penalty and a lecture on behaviour from the Chief Justice, 
and a sound rating about his social demeanour and religious im- 
pressions and impertinence in being an Indian officer at the hands 
of the penny press. The case furnishes a fine illustration of the 
working of our law granting damages for breach of promise of 
marriage. Captain Clarke, it appears, an officer with some 
property, on his return from India engaged himself rather hurriedly 
to a distant relative, a lady of thirty, daughter of a surgeon at Wor- 
cester. The courtship seems from the letters to have been some- 


what cool, and in less than three months Captain Clarke discovered | 
that he had made a mistake, and wished to escape from his engage- | friends only wonder how she could do it when Amator was so devoted, 


ment. He wrote therefore a kindly, sensible letter to Miss Woodward, 
explaining in a very natural and frank way how he had contrived 


| 
| 





Miss Woodward stood in a much more dignified position before the 
Court than plaintiffs in such actions usually do, ‘The engagement had 
lasted only a few months, the lady had been put to no expense, and 
was not of an age to be regarded as a child heartbroken at the 
faithlessness of a lover, Captain Clarke was shown to possess only 
some 13,000/., yet the jury returned a verdict for damages which 
with costs will absorb about five years’ income from his property. He 
might have knocked Miss Woodward down in the street and nearly 
killed her, and if he had been brought before a London magistrate 
he would have been let off for one-fiftieth of the sum. It is not 
twelve months since Mr. Justice Blackburn told a man who had been 
jilted at the door of the church, who had lost thereby a settlement 
already drawn up, and who had been put to large expense, that he 
hoped he would only receive a farthing, and he consequently got 
no more. Miss Woodward, who has lost only a husband who did 
not wish for her, and a possibility of settlement, and who has 
been put to no expense, receives 2,000/. ‘To make such a system 
perfect, the lady ought to have right of action against the exe- 
cutors should death by any chance enable her bondsman to escape 
through her fingers. But then there are feelings? Possibly! but 
the action, as a legal proceeding, is either one of contract or it is 
not. If it is, then the actual loss of money and chances equivalent 
to money is the only element to be taken into consideration ; if it 
is not, then no law could be more inequitable, for those whose feel- 
ings are keenest, who feel most affection for the faithless lover, 
who are most really wounded by desertion, are precisely those who 
never by any chance appear in court. It is not Lily Dale but 
Amelia Roper who usually threatens actions for breach of promise. 
If money is a salve for feelings, how many feelings go to a pound ? 
We can understand a fine of the kind being a most effectual 
punishment, as in cases of seduction or adultery, but then let 
the action be brought, as in those cases, by other than the 
victim herself, let it be tried by a criminal court, and let 
the money go, as in every other case, to the Crown, which 
executes sentence, not as a reward to the accuser. Above all, 
let the judge inflict it, and not a jury composed of people whose 
estimate of feelings is of the most concrete description, who have 
most of them daughters, and are consequently directly interested 
in inflicting the highest degree of punishment which will not in- 
volve an appeal. Or better still, let the Legislature fix a clear 
tariff with items, so many mouths’ income for loss of time and so 
many for injured feelings, so much for the trouble of writing 
letters and so much for presents to be returned, a fine for every 
ring or lock of hair exchanged, and a still higher rate for every 
kiss. To allow a jury to assess such punishment without reason or 
precedent, to lower it if they happen to think 15,0007. competence, 
or raise it if the sum seems to them needless and extravagant 
wealth, to increase the fine if counsel for the plaintiff happens to be 
melodious, and reduce it if he chance to be snuffy, is an arrangement 
absolutely without parallel in our legal administration. If we must 
have such charges at all, let us at least have them tried like all 
others, with as little maudlin and romance about broken vows and 
withered hearts and “ promise of the innocent dawn prematurely 
blighted ” as may be consistent with sincerity. 

Above all, let us give up our incessant chatter about the superi- 
ority of the English practice of basingJmarriage upon mutual right 
of choice. ‘There is under such a system neither mutuality nor 
choice. If the man jilts the woman he is fined, as the old revenue 
laws used to fine, as men are liable to be fined on conviction of 
open treason. He is a villain, and a deceiver, and a person of mean 
habits, and a man to be despised, and abused by the newspapers, 
and rated by the judge, and generally treated with the cold shoul- 
der by the society in which he has previously moved. If the 
woman, on the other hand, jilts the man nothing at all happens to 
her. Counsel laugh at her lover, the jury give him a farthing, the 
judge tells him in open court that he is a fool, and the world with 
gleeful heartiness endorses the judge's opinion. Not a tongue is lifted 
against the woman, not a drawing-room closed, the curate will marry 
her just as soon if she has money or expectations, and her female 


Choice of course there is none under the circumstances. Marry or 
be fined is the formula, and there is no form of punishment which 


to misapprehend himself, and decisively, though, as the opposing | average English society dreads more than a heavy fine, five or six 
counsel allowed, ‘‘ in terms of delicacy and regard,” breaking off the | years’ income, like that inflicted on Captain Clarke. People used to 
engagement. Thereupon Miss Woodward, or more probably her | spend a great deal of pity over young ladies driven to the altar by 
friends, after various efforts to compel Captain Clarke to arrange | hard-hearted fathers, locked up in their rooms, starved on bread 
the affair by payments which he regarded as excessive, brought an | aud water, or it might even be personally corrected for disobedience. 
action, the judge charged for the plaintiff,and the jury without much | It was a very just pity, and produced in England an enormous crop 
consultation gave her a verdict for 2,000/. ‘There was not a whisperof | of very amusing literature, but why should it not be felt also for a 


imputation on either side, counsel rather went out of their way to ex- 
onerate Captain Clarke from any charge of underhand dealing, and 


man lugged to the altar by a hard-hearted bride, whipped up to 
the ceremony by a thong of fines, threatened with the loss of his 
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bread if he will not be a good, obedient man, and accept her who can 
trounce him go severely? There is just as much compulsion in one 
case as in the other, with this additional aggravation, that whereas 
the father is in many cases a better judge for the happiness of the 
daughter than she is for her own, the bride can never tell whether 
she will be a happiness to the groom better than he can tell for 
himself. If indeed marriage is a mere contract, like a bond for 
sugar, then a decree for specific performance is fair, but then 
in a sugar case we do not talk trash about affection, or call the 
agreement a ‘‘ troth,” or suggest that the seller may die of heart- 
break, or draw magnificent pictures of the mental misery which 
the damages will alleviate if they are heavy, and exacerbate if they 
are light. The truth is the suit, except so far as it is one for the 
reimbursement of expenses on the faith of a promise, or for breach 
of an engagement continued so long that the lady has actually lost 
all her reasonable chance of preferment, or for seduction, is a relic 
of the old ecclesiastical law which held betrothal equal to mar- 
riage, a law repudiated by the whole tone, action, and spirit of 
modern English society. A man may act very meanly in breaking off 
an engagement, and usually does, just as he may act very meanly 
in breaking with an intimate friend; but if free choice is to be the 
basis of married love, as of friendship, the offence is not one for 
legal inquiry or judicial punishment. 

These arguments are of course general, but there was an element 
imported into this special case which deserves a word of remark. 
It is alleged with something of horror that in the envelope of the 
letter which the defendant wrote, in ‘terms of such delicacy and 
regard ” to his intended, there were texts, verses of hymns, and 
other most objectionably religious matter. Counsel for the plain- 
tiff placed that outrage in a very strong light, and even counsel for 
the defendant seem to think it quite indefensible by ordinary argu- 
ment, suggesting the absurd defence that plaintiff's mother might 
have inclosed them, as if the unlucky Indian had been a lad of eigh- 
teen. We are not quite sure that the jury did not fine Captain Clarke 
at least 1,000/. for quoting the Bible and writing religious doggrel. 
All that is natural enough, and as showing the instinctive British 
hatred of supposed hypocrisy is even commendable ; but that Sir 
A. Cockburn should have declared that the quotations gave the 
affair a worse character does a little surprise us. Surely he of all 
men on earth must know with his varied experience that there is 
no form of fatuity so common as that of religious quotation, that 
there are men who would quote texts to a patient under an opera- 
tion, and offer religious doggrel as solace to a sufferer by the 
gout. It is no doubt very hard when one is angry, and mortified, 
and has good reason for being both, to be pelted with texts and 
choked with slices of hymn; it must be nearly as bad as being 
prayed for, but then it is not exactly a legal offence. It would be 
very irritating to Lord Westbury if the Times headed every report 
of a speech of his with “ Doest thou well to be angry ?”—but he 
would hardly imprison the printer merely for that inuendo. The 
whole affair, engagement, breach of faith, habit of doggrel, and 
tendency to religious quotation showed Captain Clarke to be an 
unwise and impulsive man, but that is net precisely a reason for 
fining him 2,000/. because he had wisdom enough to tell a lady that 
she would be most unhappy if she married him. 








THE KERRS.—(CONTINUED.) 

NUMBER of charters were granted to the first Karl of 

Roxburghe, particularly of the Royal burgh of Canon- 
gate, united with the barony of Broughtoun, August 15, 1630. 
He was sent down in 1637 to Scotland by the King to endea- 
your to prevent the progress of the Covenanting movement, but 
left Scotland when the General Assembly prolonged its sittings 
in spite of the King's orders to the contrary, and repaired to the 
King. After the pacification at Berwick in 1639 he returned to 
Scotland. He still seems to have held off from the Covenanting 
party, though there were some suspicions of his fidelity to the 
King's cause. He did not, however, take the Covenant till the 
autumn of 1641, during Charles's visit to Scotland, and at the 
King's express command. At the time of the ‘ Incident” he fell 
on his knees in the presence of the Estates and protested his ignor- 
ance of the whole affair. Heseems to have acquiesced in the pro- 
ceedings of the Covenanting party from that time down to the 
year 1643, when he was one of the Lords accused of writing a 
letter to the Queen from Derby, informing her of the design of the 
Scots to join the English Parliament against the King. But this 
was passed over. 


assigns to be nominated by him during his lifetime. 








nomination he executed at Cessford, March 22, 1644. He 
had been twice married, first to Margaret, only daughter of 
Sir William Maitland of Lethington, by whom he had four 
children—a son, William, Lord Ker, who died on his travels 
abroad before August, 1618, and three daughters, the eldest of 
whom, Lady Jean Ker, married John Drummond, second Earl 
of Perth. The second wife of the Earl of Roxburghe was Jane, 
sister of his son-in-law, the second Earlof Perth. She was a lady 
of considerable talent, and governess to the children of James V1. 
She died in October, 1643, and her funeral was made the rendez- 
vous for the Scotch Royalists to plan, it is said, a massacre of the 
Covenanters, probably only their overthrow, but their numbers 
were found too inconsiderable. By her the Earl of Roxburghe 
had one son, Henry, Lord Ker. He was with his father in the 
King’s forces in 1639, but quitted them and joined the Cove- 
nanters in sight of the King, which it was thought he would not 
have done without his father’s connivance, ‘‘he being such an 
awful man.” But he entered into the association formed in favour 
of Charles I. and to overawe the Covenanters in January, 1641. 
He died in January, 1643, leaving by his wife, Lady Margaret 
Hay, only daughter of William, tenth Earl of Errol, four daugh- 
ters—JEAN, Anne, MarGaret, and Sophia. The reader will now 
understand the nomination made by the Earl of Roxburghe in 
1644, by which the estates and titles were limited to his grand- 
son, Sir WiLL1AM DrumMonD, youngest son of the Earl of Perth, 
and the heirs male of his body, under certain conditions, one of 
which was that he should marry Jean Ker, the eldest daughter of 
Henry, Lord Ker, or failing her, her younger sisters in their order. 
There was a limitation in default of the above to the second, 
third, and fourth sons of Lady Jean Drummond, eldest daughter 
of the Earl of Perth, by John Lord Fleming, under the same con- 
ditions. This nomination was found defective, and on the 31st 
of July, 1646, the Earl of Roxburghe obtained another charter 
under the Royal Seal, in virtue of which he executed, February 23, 
1648, a disposition which placed Sir William Drummond and the 
younger sons of Lady Fleming in the line of succession as before, 
failing whom the right of the said estate to pertain to the eldest 
daughter of Henry, Lord Ker, and her heirs male, she marrying 
“a gentleman of honoured and haill descent,” failing all whom “ to 
our nearest and haill heirs male whatsoever.” This nomination 
was ratified by Act of Parliament, June 10, 1648. ‘The Earl was. 
deprived of his office of Lord Privy Seal for (February 13, 1649) 
supporting Hamilton’s ‘‘ Engagement’’ for the invasion of Eng- 
land in 1648, and he died January 18, 1650. He was succeeded 
as second Earl of Roxburghe, agreeably to the above limitation, by 
his grandson Sir William Drummond, who had married his cousin 
Jean, eldest daughter of Henry, Lord Ker, as therein stipulated.. 
Ile had served in early life with reputation in the wars in Holland, 
and on his accession to the title of Roxburghe acted as one of the: 
Committee of Estates as a supporter of the King of Scots in 1650, 
but early in 1651 recommended Charles to make terms with Crom- 
well, to which the King returned no answer, but said after he had 
left that he did not know whom to trust now Roxburghe had 
failed him. ‘The Earl, however, continued to adhere to the Royal 
cause, and was fined 6,000/. by Cromwell's Act of Grace and 
Pardon in 1654. In 1663 he obtained a ratification of his grand- 
father’s settlement from the then heir male of the Kers of Cessford,. 
and died July 2, 1675. 

He had four sons, the eldest of whom, Robert, succeeded him as. 
third Earl of Roxburghe, the two next died without issue, and the 
fourth, John, became Lord Bellenden, and was the ancestor, as we- 
shall see, of a new line of the Roxburghe peerage. Lobert, the 
third Earl, was one of the Privy Council of Charles L1., but coming 
down to Scotland in 1682 he was lost in the Gloucester frigate 
near Yarmouth on the 7th of May. His two eldest sons, Robert 
and John, succeeded him as fourth and fifth Earls of Roxburghe ;. 
his third, William, was a Lieutenant-General in the army, served 
under Marlborough with reputation, was wounded at Sheriff- 
muir, and was a Groom of the Bedchamber to the Prince of 
Wales in 1714, several times chosen as a member of Parlia- 
ment, and died in 1741 unmarried. Robert, the fourth Earl, 
died in his nineteenth year on his travels abroad unmarried, 
June 13, 1696. His brother John, the fifth Earl, was an ex- 
tremely accomplished man, and was one of the associated lords im 


| Scotland called “the Squadrone” who supported the Union and 
' the Protestant succession, and are greatly praised by Burnet for 
| their disinterested patriotism ; 
He made a resignation of all his estates and | another story. 
titles to the Crown in July, 1643, for a new investiture to him | 


and the heirs male of his body, failing which to his heirs and | 
This | Kelso, Viscount Broxnorth, and Lord Ker of Cessford and Caver- 


of course their opponents tell 
In 1704 Roxburghe was appointed one of the 
Secretaries of State, and on the 25th of April, 1707, was created 
Duke of Roxburghe, Marquis of Beaumont and Cessford, Earl of 
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toun, to him and the heirs male of his body, which failing, to his 
other heirs, according to the limitations of the Karldom of Rox- 
burghe. He was one of the representative peers of Scotland from 
the year 1707, one of the Lords of Regency before the arrival of 
George I., and by him appointed in 1714 Keeper of the Privy 
Seal in Scotland. He served as a volunteer under the Duke of 
Argyll during the Rebellion of °15, and was at Sheriffinuir, was 
constituted Secretary of State for Scotland in 1716, served several 
times as one of the Lords Justices during the King’s absences, and 
was made a Knight of the Garter in October, 1722. In August, 
1725, he was dismissed from his oflice of Secretary for joining with 
Lords Carteret and Cadogan in an attempt to upset Walpole and 
Townshend, and for alleged encouragement of the discontent in 
Scotland against the malt-tax. He passed the rest of his days in 
retirement till his death at his seat FLours on February 24, 1741. 
He was succeeded by his only son Robert, second Duke of Rox- 
burghe, who in 1722 was created a British peer as Earl and 
Baron Ker of Wakefield. He had 2,100/. compensation under the 
Act of 1747 for abolishing heritable jurisdictions, but only sur- 
vived to the 23rd of August, 1755, and was succeeded by his eldest 
son John, third Duke of Roxburghe, also an accomplished and 
particularly elegant man. He wasa Lord of the Bedchamber to 
George III. in 1767 and Groom of the Stole November 30, 1796, 
when he was sworn a Privy Councillor. From this date his 
politics may be seen to have been Tory. He had the Garter in 
June, 1801, and was allowed as a special mark of Royal favour to 
keep at the same time the Order of the Thistle, with which he had 
been previously honoured. The Duke, however, will be chiefly 
known to posterity as a great collector of books, he having formed 
one of the Jargest and must valuable libraries in Britain at his 
house in St. James’s Square. The ‘‘ Roxburghe Club” arose as a 
consequence of the great sale of these books which afterwards took 
place. The Duke died March 19, 1804, when his British titles 
became extinct, but his Scottish honours and entailed estates 
deyolyed on William, seventh Lord Bellenden, the descendant of 
John, the fourth son of the second Earl of Roxburghe, which John 
had succeeded to the title and property of his cousin, William, Lord 
Bellenden. William, fourth Duke of Roxburghe, however, only 
survived to the 23rd of October, 1805, when he died childless, and 
the whole male line of William, second Earl of Roxburghe, failed. 
A competition then ensued for the Dukedom and estates among 
various candidates, but ultimately the succession was adjudged to 
Sir James Norcliffe Innes, Baronet, as heir male of the body of 
Margaret Ker, third daughter of Henry, Lord Ker, son of the 
first Earl of Roxburghe, who had married Sir James Innes of 
Innes in the county of Elgin, Baronet, the head of a family tracing 
their descent from Berowald the Fleming in the reign of Malcolm 
IV., and who prided themselves on three things,—first, that their 
inheritance never went to a woman; next, that none of them ever 
married an ill wife; and thirdly, that no friend ever suffered for 
their debt. James, fifth Duke of Roxburghe, assumed the name 
of Ker in addition to that of Innes on succeeding to the Ker titles 
and estates. He died July 19, 1823, and was succeeded as sixth 
and present Duke by his only son James Henry, who in 1838 was 
created Earl Innes in the Peerage of the United Kingdom. He is 
a Whig in politics, and has two sons. 

Having traced the Kers of Cessford to their present represen- 
tative, we turn to the Kers, or as they afterwards spelt the name, 
Kerrs, of Fernturrst, with whom is blended a branch of the Cess- 
ford Kers. The first of this line to whom we can trace is Ratru 
Ker, who settled in Teviot Dale about the year 1330, and 
getting possession of the lands lying between the water of Jed and 
the lands of Straseburgh, of which the superiority was in the Earls 
of Douglas, called them KersuavuGu. He died about the year 
1350, and was succeeded by his son, Thomas, who purchased 
the lands of Crailling from the Homes. His eldest son, Robert, 
was cupbearer to Robert If., and was succeeded by his son 
Thomas, who died about the year 1430, and whose son Andrew 
was one of those who accompanied the Earl of Douglas to 
Rome in 1450, and was succeeded by his son Ralph, who died 
about 1460. ‘To him succeeded his son Andrew and his grandson 
Thomas, the latter of whom built a house in the middle of Jed- 
burgh Forest, and gave it the name Frerniuirst, of which place 
he is designated in the records of Parliament, 1476. Ile had 
a charter of the barony of Fernihirst from Archibald, Earl 
of Angus, and died in 1499, His eldest son, Sir Andrew Ker 
of Fernihirst, had charters of half the barony of Oxenham 
from his maternal relative, Robert Colvill of Ochiltree, on the 
5th of May, 1509, and of the other half of the same barony 
from Margaret Colvill, December 31, 1511. He was a man 
of considerable talent, and of great activity on the Borders 


during the reigns of James IV. and V. In 1516 he was seized 
by th» Regent Albany during an expedition to repress the disorders 
of the Marches, and condemned to death, but respited by him. In 
1523 the Earl of Surréy and Lord Dacre besieged him in his castle 
of Fernihirst, and he was obliged to surrender it to them after a 
stout defence. He was subjected to a summons of treason by the 
Douglases for engaging in factions against the King at the time 
when Buccleuch made his bold attempt to rescue James V. from 
their hands, but was acquitted in Parliament on the 20th of July, 
1526, after their fall. He had on the 10th of August in the same 
year a charter from Margaret Halyburton, youngest daughter and 
coheiress of the lord of Dirleton, of her part of West Fentoun in the 
barony of Dirleton, and of the lands of Segy in Kinrossshire. On 
the forfeiture of the Earl of Angus he had a charter of the 
barony of Fernihirst from the King, September 5, 1528, and of 
the lands of Bethroull on the 20th of April in the same year. 
He was one of the guardians of the Middle Marches and one 
of the commissioners for peace with the English, but was seized 
and imprisoned by James during his judicial progress through the 
Marches in 1528, along with Buccleuch and others, for abetting 
the malefactors. In 1542, however, he obtained the office of 
Bailiary of Jedburgh Forest, and died in 1545. He was suc- 
ceeded at Fernihirst by his eldest surviving son, Sir John Ker, 
who had acharter of some lands at Langton in Roxburghshire 
in January, 1525, was Warden of the Middle Marches, and was 
knighted in 1548 by the Duke of Chastelherault for his services on 
the Border. In 1549, with the assistance of the French, he re- 
took his castle of Fernihirst from the English by storm. He 
was engaged with Ker of Cessford in the nocturnal attack on 
Sir Walter Scott of Buccleuch in 1532, in which the latter fell, 
and obtained a formal remission for the same. He married 
Catherine, eldest daughter of Sir Andrew Ker of Cessford, and 
died in July, 1562, leaving by her four children, of whom the 
eldest son, Sir Thomas, succeeded him at Fernihirst He was 
a strong Roman Catholic, and a determined adherent of Queen 
Mary. When she and Darnley in October, 1565, marched to 
Dumfries against the rebel lords, she placed herself formally under 
the protection of Fernihirst, commanding him to display the Royal 
banner at the head of his followers. He was known to have been 
privy to the murder of Darnley, and joined the Queen after her 
escape from Lochleven in May, 1568. ‘The day after the murder 
of the Kegeut Moray in January, 1570, he made the raid into 
England with Buccleuch which has been already alluded to, and 
in retaliation his castle of Fernihirst was demolished by the Earl 
of Sussex and Lord Hunsdon in the April of the same year. In 
September, 1571, he was one of the daring party who made the 
attack on Stirling in which the Regent Lennox was killed, he 
having been forfeited and his estate confiscated in the August of 
that year. He carried his family charter-chest to the castle of Edin- 
burgh, and joined Kirkaldy of Grange in its defence, but when the 
castle surrendered in 1573 Morton is said to have seized the chest 
and to have never restored it. After this Sir Thomas Ker was a 
banished wanderer in France, Spain, and ILolland, but never ceased 
plotting in the interest of Mary and the Catholic faith. In 1579 
James VI. gave him leave to return home, and in 1581 restored 
him to the possession of his whole estate. At the execution of the 
Regent Morton in that year “tit was remarked that Fernihirst 
stood in a window opposite the scaffold. He was recognized by 
his huge ruffles, and seemed to take delight in the spectacle.” He 
attached himself to the party of the Stewarts—Lennox and Arran 
—and was once again obliged to fly from the country, but in 
November, 1583, he obtained an ample remission under the Great 
Seal. In midsummer, 1585, in a fray between him as Scotch 
Warden of the Borders and Sir John Forster, the nglish Warden, 
Sir Francis Russell, son of the Earl of Bedford, was killed, and 
Fernihirst being a great friend of Arran,—the head of the anti- 
English party,—a great outcry was made by Elizabeth at what she 
called a murder by Fernihirst at Arran’s instigation, and to appease 
her Fernihirst was committed to ward at Aberdeen, where he died 
in March, 1586. 

Scotch readers will remember him chiefly as one of Queen Mary’s 
most devoted friends, but English readers will feel most interest in 
him as the father of Robert Ker, Kerr, or as the English spelt it, 
Carre, Earl of Somerset, the well-known favourite of James I. of 
England. Ile was Sir Thomas's third son by his second marriage 
to Janet, sister of Sir Walter Scott of Buccleuch. We first served 
King James in the quality of a page in Scotland, and accompanied 
him into England, and had the Order of the Bath given him at the 
coronation. After this he spent four years in France, perfecting 
himself in languages and manly accomplishments, and returned to 
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choice of him to present his shield and device to the King, but 
while he was dismounting his horse threw him and broke his leg. It 
is unnecessary to detail on how the King’s attention drawn to him 
by this accident laid the foundation of his fortunes, or how he and 
his wife, the divorced Countess of Essex, were ultimately tried and 
condemned for the murder of his friend, the scholar-courtier, Sir 
Thomas Overbury. It is very doubtful whether the Earl of Somerset 
himself took any active part in this murder, though it is probable 
he was cognizant of the attempts at poison (whether they were the 
cause of death or not) of his infamous wife. It is evident that the 
King was afraid of driving him to extremities, and that he was in 
possession of important State or private secrets. He was pardoned 
October 7, 1624, and survive] till July, 1645, just living to see the 
son of his old master relucel to extremities by the battle of 
Naseby. He had himself adhered to the Parliament, though of 
course taking no active part. Ilis connection with the Russells, 
—his only daughter, Anne, marrying the Earl of Bedford’s eldest 
son and becoming the mother of the celebrated William Lord 
Russell,—may have contributed, with his hatred of Buckingham, 
to this choice of parties. His sacrifices for his daughter to accom- 
plish this match, and his careful and adinirable education of her, 
are the redeeming points in a character concerning which in other 
respects little good can be said. 

The Earl of Somerset’s ellest half-brother (whose mother was 
a daughter of Kirkaldy of Grange), Sir Andrew Kerr, succeeded at 
Fernihirst, and had a charter of East and West Nisbets, September 
5, 1584, and another of the office of bailiary of the lands and 
baronies belonging to the monastery of Jedburgh, March 15, 1588, 
He was made one of the Gentlemen of the Bedchamber to James 
VI. in 1598, and had a charter to him and his son, Sir Andrew, 
of half the barony of Maxwell, in Roxburghshire, December 4, 
1612, and of other lands in the following years, and on the 2nd of 
February, 1622, was created a peer as Lord Jedburgh, to him and 
his heirs male and successors in the family of Fernihirst, bearing 
the name and arms of Kerr. He diel in 1631 without surviving 
issue, and was succeeded by his next brother, Sir James Kerr of 
Crailling, who had a charter of the barony of Grubet, June, 1627, 
but did not assume the title of Lord Jedburgh, and dying in 1645 
was succeeded by his son Robert, third Lord Jedburgh, who ob- 
tained from Charles IL. in July, 1670, a confirmation of the lord- 
ship of Jedburgh to him and the heirs mile of his body, which 
failing to Wiiliam, Master of Newbattle, and the heirs male of his 
body, failing which to the Master of Newbattle’s heirs male whatso- 
ever. He had a charter of the lands of Overerailling and Rickleton, 
in Roxburghshire, September 30, 1678, and died August 4, 1692, 
without issue, on which the title of Lord Jedburgh, with the barony 
of Fernihirst, devolved on William, Lord Newbattle, eldest son of 
Robert, fourth Earl of Lothian, son of Anne, Countess of Lothian, 
the heiress of the Cessford branch, of which we have already 
spoken. Robert, Earl of Lothian, who by the death of his kins- 
man, Lord Jedburgh, became the representative of the male line 
of Fernihirst, was the descendant of Robert Ker of Ancrum, third 
son of that Sir Andrew Ker of Fernihirst who co-operated with 
Buccleuch against the Earl of Angus and the Douglases. 


WILMINGTON, 
(From our SreciaL CorresPonDEnt. | 
New York, Januarg 21, 1865. 

I nore that none of the readers of the Spectator have much at 
stake in blockade-running, for if they have they must have found 
the news taken out by the steamer of Wednesday last anything 
but agreeable. ‘The capture of Fort Fisher, which took place on 
the 15th (Sunday), is admitted by the rebels themselves to close the 
port of Wilmington effectually, although, according to their usual 
manner of announcing such reverses, they say, now that the port 
is closed, that they are * not sure that it is not a blessing in disguise.” 
It is indeed a blessing in disguise, though not exactly in the sense 
in which they use the phrase, and they may rest assured that they 
will continue in the receipt of such blessings from the same hands 
until they finally have bestowed upon them the supremest earthly 
blessings—peace, good government, wniversal freedom, and diffused 
prosperity. 

The New York Times, announcing on Tuesday last the depar- 
ture of the second expedition, remarked," The rebels on Friday last 
were probably as much startlel by the fact as the people of this 


city were astonished by the news of another naval and military attack | 


on Wilmington.” But the readers of the Spcetator containing my 


letter of a fortnight ago were fully informed upon this subject. 


There was, however, no very great disparity between the force 
’ ys i , 


which abandoned the attempt to take the fort and that which 








succeeded in it. Only one brigade was added to the very same 
body of troops that went out in the first expedition under General 
Butler. And as if to show there was no “‘regular-army ” prejudice 
among the influences which caused that oflicer’s removal, the 
second expedition was placed under the command of General Terry, 
who, like his predecessor, came from civil life. He, however, ts 
one of a very few of our officers who without a West-Point educa- 
tion have proved capable of doing more in the field than to lead a 
regiment with spirit. General Polter, of this city, is another; 
and besides there are not more than would make up half- 
General Terry receives commendations on all sides, 
the regular 


a-dozen. 
from none more heartily than from officers of 
service, for the ability, no less than for the promptness, deci- 
sion, and spirit shown by him in the capture of this important 
system of fortifications,—for it was much more than afort. The 
detailed reports of the affair which have been made public within 
the last day or two are unusually clear, connected, and thorough. 
The troops arrived at the rendezvous punctually, and after a 
bombardment of the works for two days and a half, under cover 
of which they were landed, the assault was made on Sunday after- 
lock. Fort Fisher is 


LOCK. 


noon, December 15, at a little after three o’e 
on a stretch of sandy beach, which is made a peninsula by one of 
those numberless inlets and creeks which make our southern shores 
rhe tro ps were landed on the 
side nearest Wilmington. 


a mere lace-work of land and water. 
upper side of the fort, that is, on the 
ILere a line 4,000 strong was thrown directly across the peninsula, 
which, under cover of the field-works originally contemplated 
as an essential part of the plan by General Grant, was 
able to hold the rebel General Hoke’s forees, said to be 5,000 
strong, on the Wilmington side completely in check when he 
moved down to relieve the fort by ‘The bombard- 
ment had seriously injured the sea front of the fort, aud so covered 
some of the guns with earth that they would not work, but still, held 
as it was by an able oflicer and 2,300 determined men, its strength 
Lhe made 
the 


au rear attack. 


assault was 
upon the sea and the land face ‘That 
sea side was made by a naval detachment consisting of 1,400 
sailors and marines, the sailors being armed with cutlasses and re- 
They charged across the level beach at the double quick, 
but were exposed 
musketry that they reached the abatis much reluced and terribly 


offensive and defensive was very great. 


imultancously. upon 


volvers. 
to such a terrible fire of grape, canister, and 
shaken. Some parties retreated, suffering no less in their retreat 
than in their advance. Others pressed and even mounted 
the parapet, from which, however, they were swept away. 
Admiral Porter expresses a decided opinion that the repulse 
owing to the failure of the marines to keep up a 
steady musketry fire, by which he feels sure they could have 
cleared the parapet of the enemy. But as it was, the repulse on 
this side proved complete and final, On the land side the task to 
The front here had 


on, 


was 


be accomplished was much more difliculs. 
hardly been touched by the naval fire. ‘lhe approach was over 
more than half a mile of sand without shelter of any kind. Ther 

was a thick abatis, wet ditch, anda parapet fifteen feet high. 
The assault here was made by 3,000 men of the Tenth Corps, 
under Colonel Curtis. In less than half an hour they had effected 
a lodgment upon the parapet, from which they could not be driven. 
But the fort was so well constructed and so desperately defended 
that they could not advance without reinforeements. Within the 
en in number, from which grape, 
The 


and 


walls there were traverses, sev 
canister, and musketry fire was poured upon the assailants. 
naval detachment was withdrawn front 
placed in the line which fronted Hoke, from which a brigade 
By this step 


from the sea 


was taken to strengthen the assaulting column. 
of course, the sea front being no longer threatened, the gar- 
to turn tlieir attention entirely to the 
land side, and during the severa | 

700—rebel troops from the 


Phen began a 


rison were enabled 


assault from the quast lull 
hundred—said to be between 600 and 
surrounding works were poured into the 
close and bloody struggle within the works for their possession. 
The garrison fought bravely and well, but although the assaulting 
column was now but about one quarter the superior in numbers, 
they slowly and steadily advanced upon the former, who stubbornly 
The naval 
but 


main fort. 


contested every foot of ground from their traverses. 
fire could be and was kept up upon the most remote of these, 
not of course upon those where the actual conflict was going on. 
From traverse to traverse, however, the assailants forced their way 
for seven long hours, during which the fleet saw no friendly flag 
upon the parapet, and heard only the roar, the rattle, the clamour, 
the rebel yell, and the Union cheer of the invisible conflict. 
At last, however, there burst out great 
answering yell, a Union flag and flaming torches appeared 


cheer with no 


one 
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upon the parapet, and at a little before ten o'clock at night the | 
| editor of the New York Times, was member and then Speaker of 


fort was won. ‘The garrison, driven out seaward, were of course 
followed, and of course were all oblige] to surrender uncondition- 
ally ; and thus ends the history of a fortification upon which Beau- 
regard had expended all his skill, and which he, and the Richmond 
papers on his authority, had declared only a few days before could 
not be taken. Ile perhaps was not unreasonably proud of his 
work, for Admiral Porter, a sober-minded and experienced man, 
says in his last report that he was in the Malakoff a few days after 
its surrender to the Allied forces, and that that world-renowned 
work ‘ won’t compare either in size or strength with Fort Fisher.” 
For the possession of this place we paid 999 men killed and wounded, 
including in the latter the two colonels who led the assault ; and 
although this number seems small in comparison either with the 
importance of the affair or the losses in some of our battles, it 
reaches the very high proportion of nearly one-third of the success- 
ful assaulting column. During the movements preliminary to the 
assault two gunboats came down the river from Wilmington, and 
shelled the woods about a mile from the land face of the fort, in which 
the troops were held during the reconnaissance. ‘They were driven 
off and went up the river. If they were, as they are confidently 
asserted to have been, the Tullahassee and the Chicamauga, the 
fate of those ocean pests is sealed, and our merchants and ship- 
owners will have great additional reason for rejoicing at the suc- 
cessful issue of this expedition, which in that case has at the 
same time deprived the insurgents of their last two privateers and 
of the means of paying for others. Only Galveston in Texas now 
remains open to blockade-runners. Once in a while one gets in 
there, but the place is so remote, and transportation from it is so 
difficult and expensive, that it is of very little importance. 

It is worth while for the readers of the Spectator to notice that 
the General who defended Fort Fisher, was like him who captured 
it, a Yankee,a Yankee pure and simple, born and bred in Con- 
necticut, of old New-Kngland stock. His career illustrates 
better than all assertion or theorizing can the cause of this rebel- 
lion, and the motive which led to the assertion of the principle 
upon which its authors base and its apologists defend it. This 
Yankee went southward and “ married some niggers,” as the phrase 
is, and lo! straightway he becomes a vehement assertor of the doc- 
trine of State sovereignty. For it is a remarkable fact that just in 
proportion to the interest, direct or indirect, political or com- 
mercial, which men here had in the perpetuation and extension of 
slavery was the strength of their adhesion to the doctrine of State 
sovereignty, with its corollary, the right of secession. 

In Edward Everett, who died on Sunday last, we have lost one of 
our most eminent citizens, a man who by his varied accomplish- 
ments, his sound judgment, and his well-balanced character 
reached and for many years has maintained without dispute a dis- 
tinction unequalled here by any other since the death of Mr. 
Webster. It is very rarely that one man has borne all the honours 
which have fallen to Mr. Everett’s share. He was ten years a 
member of Congress, four times Governor of Massachusetts, 
Minister of the United States at the British capital, Secretary of 
State during Mr. Fillmore’s administration, and President of 
Harvard University, the duties of which office, however, were 
so severe that after discharging them with eminent ability 
for three years he was obliged to resign his chair. He had in 
earlier life been Professor of Greek in the same institution, and 
it is worthy of note that after his election to this post, and before 
he assumed its duties, he spent two years and more in Germany, in 
the study of Greek literature. The University thought him already 
fitted for the place. He was not satisfied with his acquiremen ts. 
In this disposition toward thoroughness and self-distrust he was 
not singular. Not a few of our scholars have pursuel a course 
somewhat similar when about to assume similar responsibilities. 
Mr. Everett, you will see, was a marked instance in refutation of 
an opinion which has been expressed on your side of the water, that 
our State Governments sap the vitality of the National Government 
by absorbing the best talent and the highest character in the country, 
that any man is good enough to send to Washington, but only the 
best men will do for the government of the State. No opinion could 
be more erroneous. ‘The State Legislatures are invariably composed 
of men very much inferior in ability and in character, as well as 
younger. In fact they are schools of discipline and probation, from 
which men are taken and sent to Congress. ‘The advancement is 
89 common as to become almost a rule:—member of Lower House 
in the State, member of Upper House in the State, member of 
Congress, or perhaps governor, and then senator of the United 
States. Mr. Seward rose thus to be Governor of New York before 
he was senator. Senator Morgan fron New York served two 
years as Governor of the State. Hamilton Fish, his predecessor, left 





the Governor's chair for the senate chamber. Mr. Raymond, the 


the Lower House of our State Legislature, then Lieutenant- 
Governor of the State and Speaker of the Upper House, and now 
he has just been elected member of the Lower House of Congress. 
And do you exclaim, ‘ What! does all this filtering, then, only 
obtain what we see at Washington ?” True, only that. But in passing 
judgment upon this confession, condemn not, as you always do, our 
people and our civilization, our social and intellectual culture and our 
moral tone, but a faulty and apparently trivial article in our Con- 
stitution which provides that members of the House of Represen- 
tatives shall be residents of the districts from which they are sent. 
Jultivated districts send cultivated men, but the districts in which 
the electors are composed of pioneers, or of Irish peasants, or of 
Red River slave drivers of the Legree stamp, send such men as live 
among them and take the trouble to win popularity. Andin a 
country like this, where culture is diffused rather than concentrated, 
while this constitutional provision is in force how few men of the 
highest character and ability can with reason be looked for in the 
Lower House of Congress! The senate, especially since the ab- 
sence of the members from the slaveholding States, is a body of 
much higher character and dignity. ‘The reason is that the 
senators representing, not the people of the United States, but in- 
dividual States, are not elected from districts by the people, but 
appointed by the Legislatures of the States, upon whom there is 


no restriction. A YANKEE. 





THE STATE OF THE FEDERAL PRISONS AND 
HOSPITALS. 

[The following is an extract of a letter from an oflicer in the 
Federal Army, for whose honour and accuracy we can ourselves 
vouch, and whose statement is so interesting in its bearing on Mr. 
Mason's violent letter mentioned last week that we cannot with- 
hold it from our readers. ‘The numerical returns alone, showing 
that not 5 per cent. of the Confederate prisoners in the prison 
named have died in sixteen months, not 4 per cent. per annum, 
would be suflicient to refute the charge of ill-treatment, without 
other details.—Ep. Spectator. ] 

January 19, 1865. 
My pear ——,—I promised you a further account of the con- 
dition of the prisoners at Point Lookout—here is the result of my 
further investigations. I began with the hospitals. Dr. ‘lhomp- 
son, the surgeon in charge, showed me his books, and explained to 
me the whole system under which the record was kept. At my 
request he had a copy of the recapitulation for 16 months copied 
for me, and [ inclose it to you; it pretty much explains itself, 
You will see that about 66 prisoners were received per day during 
that period, and that 3 only died each day, making the average 
mortality in 16 months about 44 per cent. ‘This, unless my 
recollection deceives me, is far less than the average mortality in 
European armies in time of peace, and it is the mortality among men 
a peculiarly large average of whom arrive wounded or in a diseased 
The deaths are mainly from diarrhoea, dysentery, 
Starvation is, as you will 
see, simply impossible, even as a remote cause of death. ‘The 
average of mortality is now about the same as that stated in the 
paper I send, and as bearing on an opinion I expressed in my last, 
Dr. ‘Thompson stated that there was probably not a division 10,000 
strong in our whole army where the mortality, apart from casual- 
ties, was so small at this time as among these prisoners. ‘The 
I then, accompanied 


condition. 
pheumonia, and a few cases of fever. 


number now on hand is just about 11,000. 
by Dr. ‘Thompson, inspected the hospitals, going through every 
ward, dispensary, store-house, and kitchen. ‘The wards I described 
to you before. In the dispensary I questioned him about medi- 
cines,—he told me that he was in no way limited ; he drew for all 
he wanted, and always got it. I asked him about blankets and 
bed-clothing,—he said he had all that he needed. In the kitchen 
[ questioned him about the rations,—he said the reductions ordered 
did not apply to the sick, that on his certificate any men who 
might not be in hospital and yet might not be well were supplied 
with tea and coffee, and that he drew the full army ration for all 
men in hospitals. Certainly the kitchens looked to me more like 
those of an hotel than of a prison hospital ; everything scrupulously 
clean ; all the cooks rebel prisoners, and the immense boilers full 
of soups far more savoury than any I ever saw. Tere I saw large 
tin apparatuses for conveying food kept hot by warm water to the 
beds of the sick ; there were pans of deliciously roasted apples, tea, 
coffee, rice, all sorts of farinaceous food, and a general air of 
activity and good living most pleasant to contemplate. I had now 
examined all parts of the hospital, and asked Dr. ‘Thompson in what 
the hospitals for our troops were different from what I had seen ? 
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He replied, ‘* In no respect whatever ; this hospital is now exactly 
the same as our hospitals in the large cities, with the exception of 
individual charities and contributions.” 

T had now finished the medical side, and went over to the pri- 
soners’ camp. I called on the commissary, and told him I wished 
to inspect his kitchens. He did not expect me, but immediately 
joined me, and we went through the buildings. ‘The whole camp 
is laid out in streets, on each side of which the prisoners have their 
tents; there are ten of these streets, and each street constitutes 
one division. At the head of these strects are the mess and cook- 
houses, one to each division, long, one-storied, wooden buildings, the 
front part filled with long tables, on which are arranged the battered 
tin cups and plates of a rude mess-table, all set out, however, as 
regularly as an hotel table, and all perfectly clean, The kitchen is 
partitioned off in the rear of this room. In it are the usual large 
boilers, and the cooks (all the employcs are prisoners of war) 
were busy at their work. ‘The ration for prisoners does not include 
tea and coffee, and is one-third less than the army ration; cooked in 
the mess this should be amply sufficient to keep men well fed. The 
one-third thus cut off constitutes no saving to the Government, but 
it turned over in the form of money to what is known as the prison 
fund. This now amounts to about 6,C00 dols., and is expended, 
under supervision of the officers, for the benefit of prisoners. With 
it are purchased some clothing, lumber, shelters, and so on. The 
prisoners themselves live under canvas. By general orders the 
army long ago turned in all their large tents, and had the small 
shelter tent issued in their place; these large tents were turned 
over for the use of prisoners of war. 

Having finished the mess-rooms and kitchens, nothing more 
remained in the prisoners’ camp. That I have before described. 
The Southern race is neither a cleanly nor ingenious one, and their 
opposite peculiarities stand boldly out in a camp of prisoners. The 
best among them seem quite comfortable, having supplied them- 
selves with fire-places, sand floors, and beds raised from the ground, 
—hundreds of others, however, drag listlessly along in squalid 
misery, making very unsatisfactory use of the material supplied 
them, and doing nothing for themselves. All matters of internal 
comfort of quarters depend mainly on individual thrift and 
ingenuity. A large portion of the prisoners are scarcely better off 
than the mass of Irish peasantry, resting lazily satisfied with put- 
ting the canvas given them somehow between them and the sky, 
and living beneath in mud and filth, with a fire built of their wood 
in the middle of the floor, ‘The outside of the tents—the streets 
and the ditches—are kept carefully policed, and the interiors so to 
a degree. 

Ilaving thus finished the camp, it only remained for me to call 
on General Barnes and look over his papers. ‘The General gave 
me an enormous mass of undigested communications from prisoners, 
and I glanced over them. They were applications of every descrip- 
tion, chiefly to be allowed to take the oath of allegiance ; the 
majority told one story, “conscription, weariness of the war, 
a longing to go away and live in peace.” In this camp there are 
now over 2,000 prisoners anxious to take the oath, and who would 
keep it. In sixteen months you will notice that 2,434 were so 
released. I further asked General Barnes about the clothing of 
prisoners. Ile showed me his figures. Since July 1, six months, 
he had issued 3,500 pairs of shoes and 5,000 blankets, with other 
articles in proportion ; in addition to,this the prisoners receive boxes 
and assistance from the prison fund. ‘l'hey are, however, I should 
say, insufficiently clad. 

NUMBER OF PRISONERS OF WAR RECEIVED, TRANSFERRED, &C., FROM 
Juty 31, 1863, TO NOVEMBER 30, 1864. 


Received ... 1. ss see see 32,140 Average per day 66 

Transferred and other losses... 20,232 os 411 

eae ame ro 1,532 ss “ 3 
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ae paicy A eS errr 

Transferred .., ... 10,489] Released ... ... ... 2,434 

Exchanged ... ... 7,261] Escaped ... we ov 48 


Remaining, 10,376. 


SIR JOHN LAWRENCE IN OUDE. 
To tne Eprror oF tHe “ Specratonr.” 











The Revenue officers of Oude are engaged in a settlement of the 
province, which means they are surveying, and measuring, and pre- 
paring a record of all interests connected with the land. Claims 
to under-proprietary rights in villages settled with Talookdars 
holding sunnuds, and to intermediate interests in the land between 
the Talookdar and the ryot, are to be heard and decided on their 
merits, provided that the dispossession of the claimant cannot be 
proved to have endured for twelve years from the date of annexa. 
tion, or from the 13th February, 1844; and the rights of culti- 
vators other than tenants-at-will are to be carefully investigated, 
and if judicially proved to exist recorded in the settlement records.* 
It is represented by the Indian prints that these orders are opposed 
to the solemn pledges given to the 'Talookdars, vicious in principle, 
and nothing less than a proclamation inviting a people cn masse 
to come forward and initiate an agrarian revolution. 

The facts are as follows:—At the summary settlement for three 
years, made immediately after annexation, the Revenue officers in 
Oude were not sufficiently regardful of the interests of the great 
landed proprietors, but in many instances ignored their acquired 
rights, although unquestionably actually in possession at the time 
of the annexation of the country.f So impressed were the autho- 
rities with the idea that it was their bounden duty to exclude 
Talookdars, that they were not satisfied with giving redress to those 
village proprietors who applied for it, but they would not permit 
the village proprietors to decline the proffered benefits. When a 
settlement was made with the Talookdars, explanation was re- 
quired why a Talookdaree settlement had been made contrary to 
the express order of the Government. ‘The settlement was can- 
celled. Inferior proprietors were diligently searched out and en- 
gaged with, and the ‘lalookdars were almost entirely dispossessed.f 

This settlement with the village proprietors to the exclusion of 
the Talookdars was followed by the mutiny and insurrection in 
Oude. By a proclamation issued in March, 1858, all proprietary 
rights in the soil of Oude were confiscated and passed to the 
British Government, which became free to dispose of them as it 
pleased. ‘The Government considered itself free to take a new 
departure unincumbered by its previously declared adoption of a 
system similar to that of the North-West Provinces, and the 
system chosen was the old ‘Talookdaree system of the country, but 
modified and much guarded from abuse by the terms on which the 
new grants were made to the Talookdars.§ 

In a letter dated 4th of June, 1859, the Chief Commissioner 
told the Governor-General that no class of the population believed 
in a long continuance of possession under the settlement,—that 
the Talookdars believed they were restored merely to purchase 
their submission, while the village proprietors supposed the Govern- 
ment to be merely temporizing with the ‘Talookdars, and looked to 
the ejectment of the ‘Talookdars in their favour at the next settle- 
ment. In answer the Chief Commissioner was told in a letter 
dated the 10th of October, 1859, that every Talookdar had a per- 
manent hereditary and transferable proprietary right in the Talook 
for which he had engaged, but that “the right was conceded 
subject to any measures which the Government may think proper 
to take for the purpose of protecting the inferior Zemeendars and 
village occupants from extortion, and of upholding their rights in 
the soil in subordination to the Talookdar.” 

The Chief Commissioner in reply to this letter told the Secretary 
to Government in a demi-oflicial letter, dated the 15th October, 
that to insert that ‘ strong qualification ” in the sunnuds to be given 
tothe ‘l'alookdars would alarm the Talookdars, and make them regard 
the proprietary right as a mockery and delusion, and would unsettle 
theminds of the inferior proprietors and encourage extravagant hopes 
of independence ; that it was sufficient to make it a condition that 
the Talookdars were to maintain all holding under them in all the 
rights they have heretofore enjoyed, which rights have been or are 
being recorded ; that the insertion of the proviso above quoted 
would place an engine in the hands of any future Chief Com- 
missioner or Governor-General adverse on principle to ‘Talookdars, 
which would enable them virtually to annul the settlement and 
oust the ‘Talookdars nearly as effectually as was done in 1856 ; that 
the only use of the proviso would be to enable the Government to 
make a sub-settlement between the Talookdars and inferior pro- 


Sir,—In your paper of the 5th there is an article on the new! prietors, which he had always maintained practically differed 
controversy connected with the tenure of land which has com- nothing from excluding the Talookdars altogether and engaging 
menced in India. As your paper is regarded by many in England with the village proprietors; that he was in a dilemma,—if he 
as the safest guide in Indian politics, it is very desirable that your | inserted the proviso he disgusted the T'alookdars, if he suppressed it, 


facts should be correct beyond reach of question. Your informa- 
tion appears to be in some respects incomplete, The following 
sketch of the circumstances is taken from the printed papers and 
the correspondence published in India :— 


| 
| 
} 





* Financial Commissioner of Oude to Commissioners, 15th October, 1554, 24th Oc- 


' tober, 1864. 
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+ Secretary of State to Governor-General, 13th October, 1855 
+ Chief Commissioner to Governor-General, L7th October, 1559 
2 Governor-General to Secretary of State, 25th November, 1s9J, 
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voi thereafter a sub-settlement was resolved on, it would afford 
ground for charging the Government with breach of faith. 

The orders passed on this letter by the Governor-General are 
dated 24th October, 1859. The form of ounand was generally 
approved ; the phraseology suggested by the Chief Commissioner 
938 adopted ; the strong proviso in favour of the under-tenants 
was not inserted. The sunnud merely says :—‘ It is also a con- 

dition of this grant that all holding under you shall be secured in 

the possession of all the subordinate rights they formerly enjoyed,” 
but in the letter to the Chief Commissioner it was declared that 
the meaning of that was that ‘‘ when a regular settlement of the 
vince is made, wherever it is found that Zemeendars or other 
ns have held an interest in the soil intermediate between the 

ryot and the Talookdar, the amount or proportion payable by the 
intermediate holder to the Talookdar will be fixed and recorded 
after careful and detailed inquiry in each case, and will remain 
unchanged during the currency of the settlement.” The letter 
further observed that the ‘l'alookdars could not with any show of 
reason complain if the Government took effectual steps to re- 
establish and maintain in subordination to them the former rights, 
as these existed in 1855, of other persons whose connection with 
the soil is in many cases more intimate and more ancient than 
theirs. In these instructions the “ strong qualification ” in favour 
of the under-holders to which the Chief Commissioner so much 
objected is stoutly maintained, but in the sunnuds the phrase- 
ology suggested by the Chief Commissioner in preference to that 

“strong qualification” is adopted, and hinc ille lachrymea. The 

papers do not provide any explanation of the blunder. 

In reviewing the administration in Oude in a letter to the 
Governor-General dated the 24th April, 1860, the Secretary of 
State wrote, ‘* You were quite right in rejecting at once the 
proposition of the Chief Commissioner that all under tenures 
should be abandoned to the mercy of the Talookdars, and I 
observe from your Lordship’s more recent proceedings that the 
engagements into which you have entered with the Talookdars 
provide for the protection of the under-proprictors, and that 
when a regular settlement is made, in ali cases when there 
is an intermediate interest in the soil between the ‘Talook- 
dar and the ryot, the amount or proportion payable by the inter- 
mediate or subordinate holder to the Talookdar will be fixed and 
recorded after careful and detailed survey. I consider that on a 
careful adherence to this rule must now mainly depead the main- 
tenance of the rights of the village communities.” 

A settlement is a record of existing rights aud interests. The 
orders are that interests proved to exist should be recorded, though 
in an economical sense they may be considered disadvantageous. 
Had the orders been, ** though in the course of the inquiries 
incident to the settlement you may find rights and_in- 
terests held by village proprietors, and village communities, and 
ryots, which they have enjoyed according to the usage of the 
country, such interests are to be ignored and not recorded, because 
void under the proclamation, and economically disadvantageous ” 
Icannot think such instructions would have been approved, even 
by those who are the enemies of middle men. They certainly 
would have been opposed to the repeated instructions of Lord 
Canning and the orders of the Secretary of State. 

Of course it may be pleaded on the part of the Talookdars that 
they have no concern with the instructions of the Governor- 
General or the orders of the Secretary of State,—that their demand 
is fulfilment of the engagements contained in their sunnuds. It 
cannot be denied that the Chief Commissioner distinctly repre- 
sented that good grounds for charging the Government with breach 
of faith would be afforded if the “strong qualification” were 
omitted, and a settlement of inferior tenures subsequently carried 
out, which is exactly what has happened. 

Were it not for this unfortunate representation of the Chief 
Commissioner there would be no difficulty, for without in the 
least stretching the meaning of the words a settlement of the 
inferior interests is provided for in the sunnuds. The condition 
is that all under-holdings shall be secured to the possessors. Were 
they not to be recorded at a settlement of all interests, they would 
not only not be secured, but their annulment and extinction 
would become inevitable. ‘They cannot be recorded without the 
nature of the tenures having been ascertained by inquiries from 
the parties,—this constitutes the investigations now in course of 
completion under the Viceroy’s orders. 

Though there never was any formal withdrawal of the pro- 
clamation declaring all rights forfeited, it was virtually super- 
seded by the orders of the 10th and 24th October, 1859, quoted 
above, and provided any creation of new interests be carefully 








when the province was annexed are to be protected—I am, Sir, 
yours obediently, H.R. 
Oak Hill Grove, Surbiton. 


BOOKS. 


—_—_— 
BALLADS.* 
BALLaDs bear to the higher lyrical or epic poetry into which 
they sometimes rise, the same kind of relation which the short 
uncertain trot of infancy bears to the firm light tread of manhood. 
It is not true, as is sometimes said, that the early poetry of a 
nation naturally falls into the ballad form. Nothing can be less 
like ballad poetry than Chaucer's Canterbury Tales or Homer's 
Iliad. A genuine poet, into whatever age of the world he is born, 
will have too much tension of mind to put his most characteris 
tic thoughts into the proper ballad form. Ballads are in some 
sense the poetry of public opinion in a society where public 
opinion is simple, quaint, passionate, and poetic. Their pathos 
and gaiety, their anger, their love, and their pictorial colour- 
ing, are usually of the less sustained and more familiar kind 
which belongs to popular fecling. ‘There is something just a 
little slip-shod, not indifferent, but full of that sense that it 
is human to enjoy or suffer, and also human to enjoy the re- 
cital of either joy or suffering,—about the expression of emotion 
proper to a ballad. Ballads spring, too, usually from a class 
of society that has been well broken-in to pain and want, but 
from that very cause has lost some of the bloom though nothing 
of the substance of pity and fear. In tone they usually treat 
human calamities less individually than as the best feelings of a 
kindly peasantry expressed gossipingly, yet with a simple sort of 
easy pathos. ‘Take the following, for instance, as a specimen of 
the tone in which the true ballad poetry treats a real tragedy :— 
“Lorp RonaLp. 
“*O where hae ye been, Lord Ronald, my son ? 
O where hae ye been, my handsome young man ?’ 
‘I hae been to the wood ; mother, make my bed soon, 
For I’m weary wi’ hunting, and fain would lie down.’ 
““* Where gat ye your dinner, Lord Ronald, my son? 
Where gat ye your dinner, my handsome young man?’ 
‘TI dined wi’ my love ; mother, make my bed soon, 
For I'm weary wi’ hunting, and fain would lie down.’ 
“*What gat ye to dinner, Lord Ronald, my son? 
What gat ye to dinner, my handsome young man?’ 
‘IT gat eels boil’d in broo ; mother, make my bed soon, 
For I'm weary wi’ hunting, and fain would lie down.’ 
“* And where are your bloodhounds, Lord Ronald, my son? 
And where are your bloodhounds, my handsome young man ?’ 
*O they swell’d and they died! mother, make my bed soon, 
For I’m weary wi’ hunting, and fain would lie down,’ 
“*Q I fear ye are poison’d, Lord Ronald, my son! 
O I fear ye are poison’d, my handsome young man!’ 
‘O yes, I'm poison’d! mother, make my bed soon, 
For I'm sick at the heart, and I fain would lie down.’” 

There is a crooning sort of pathos in this ballad, but a croon 
is not lyric or tragic poetry. It seems to express the way in 
which a nurse might croon out the tragedy to a child, with 
that sort of cheery rubadub accompaniment which they so 
often set to mournful tales. And undoubtedly it is tragedy in 
a rocking-chair. Of course there are many ballads with 
far less of that slipshod movement with which gossips retail 
grief or joy, and far more of the pure poetry of simple life about 
them, than this. Take, for instance, the following beautiful 
ballad on a homely tragedy enough,—a ballad which is, too, in 
some respects a type of a class, because it has one of those fre- 
quent “burdens” in which the words are used not to convey 
meaning, but to sunder the various layers of meaning with sym- 
bols of monotonous beauty that delay the movement, and come 
back like those refrains in the mind which mark a mood, rather 
than any thing distinct, either thought or feeling :— 

“Fine FLOWERS IN THE VALLEY. 

“She sat down below a thorn, 

Fine flowers in the valley ; 
And there she has her sweet babe born, 
And the green leaves they grow rarely. 
“Smile na sae sweet, my bonny babe, 
Fine flowers in the valley ; 
An ye smile sae sweet, ye'll smile mo dead,’ 
And the green leaves they grow rarely. 
“ She's ta’en out her little penknife, 
Fine flowers in the valley; 
And twinn’d the sweet babe o’ its life, 
And the green leaves they grow rarely. 








* 1. Ballads and Songs of Brittany. Tran-lated by Tom Taylor. Loudon : Macmillan. 
2. The Ballad Book. A selection of the choicest British Ballads. Edited by 
William Allingham. Loudon: Macmillan. 

3. Early Ballads Illustrative of History, Traditions, and Customs, Edited with Notes 





avoided, I for one cannot regret that the interests which existed 


by Robert Bell. London: Griffin. 
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“‘She’s howket a grave by the light o’ the moon, 
Fine flowers in the valley ; 
And there she’s buried her sweet babe in, 
And the green leaves they grow rarely. 
“ As she was going to the church, 
Fine flowers in the valley, 
She saw a sweet babe in the porch, 
And the green leaves they grow rarely. 
“* QO sweet babe! if thou wert mine, 
Fine flowers in the valley, 
I wad cleed thee in silk and sabelline,’ 
And the green leaves they grow rarely. 
*‘¢Q mother mine! when I was thine, 
Fine flowers in the valley, 
You did na prove to me sae kind,’ 
And the green leaves they grow rarely. 


*¢ But now I’m in the heavens hie, 
Fine flowers in the valley ; 
And ye have the pains o’ hell to dree,’— 
And the green leaves they grow rarely.” 

This is a poem, and without the sing-song of the true old ballad, 
yet it is unquestionably of the Ballad kind. This the burden alone 
would show,—for the refrains which so often ring in the memory, 
marking a mood without expressing a thouht, are after all but a 
popular and inarticulate device for doing what the true poet 
knows how to effect by the rhythm of every line and the accent 
of every word. ‘he true ballad springs from a sort of inarticu- 
fate popular feeling, rising into a sort of familiar, sing-song, 
chanting narrative, and however much real pathos and power it 
may displuy, is always falling back in“ burdens” or other popular 
and familiar expressions on the quasi-public sentiment from 
which it proceeds. For example, the use of the word “so,” which 
is universal in ballads of almost all countries,—“the sod sae 
green,” “his beard so white,’— intolerable in any less familiar kind 
of poetry,—is one amongst innumerable little indications that 
ballad poetry habitually relies on popular feeling to eke out its 
little deficiencies in expression, and does not even aspire toa 
complete poetic form or a sustained poetic tone. 

The highest and most sustained form, however, which the 
proper ballad ever takes is, we think, that of Brittany, so many fine 
specimens of whieh Mr. Tom Taylor has here translated for us with 
a force and simplicity which leave littie to be desired. Of course 
the ballal would not be the ballad if it were entirely lifted above 
the level of familiar expression,—if there were none of that ‘ give 
and take’ between the singer and bis audience which distin- 
guishes the poetry that springs out of the popular feeling, from 
the poetry which transfigures and glorifies it. Still granting the 
permanent conditions of the ballad, those of course will be 
ballads of the highest kind, which express the feelings of a 
people liable to be swept by impulses of a stern and exalted 
character. Probably no people in Western Europe is more liable 
to be ruled completely by these lofty moods than the people 
of Brittany, who at once profoundly religious and superstitious, 
profounlly domestic and passionately attached to their native 
land and native customs, have in them even more capacity for 
living on an exalted plane of ordinary feeling than any of their 
brother Celts, the Irish, the Welsh, or even the Highlanders of 
Scotland. The Breton ballads are still ballads, but they cast off 
more nearly than any ballads we ever read the sing-song style 
of gossip narrative without assuming anything of the false mysti- 
cism of Welsh transcendentalism. There are even ballads in 
this book which for nervous strength deserve to rank almost as 
fragments of epics, though they really are on the highest stair 
of the ballad poetry rather than on the lowest of epic. Take, for 
instance, the noble ballad on ‘* The Evil Tribute of Noménoé,” 
the revenge of the Breton chief who (in return for the murder 
by the Franks of a Breton tribute-bearer, whose head had been 
struck off and thrown into the scale to make up an alleged defi- 
ciency in the tribute-money) took sacks of stones from the 
Breton store instead of the required silver, and, when it was 
found wanting, struck off the head of the Frank Governor of 
Rennes to supply the deficiency, and escaping in the night, 
called up Brittany into successful revolution. In the follow- 
ing passage the Breton whose son had been slain by the Franks 
makes his appeal to his chief Noménoé :— 

‘The aged chieftain fareth straight 
Unto Noménoé's castle gate. 
* Now, tell me, tell me, thou porter bold, 
If that thy master be in hold? 
‘But, be he in, or be he out, 
God guard from harm that chieftain stout.’ 
* Or ever he had pray'd his prayer, 
Behold, Noménoé was there! 
“‘ His quarry from the chase he bore, 
His great hounds gambolling before: 





“Tn his right hand his bow unbent; 


A wild boar on his back uphent. 
“On his white hand, all fresh and red, 
The blood dripp’d from the wild boar’s head, 
“* Fair fall you, honest mountain clan, 
Thee first, as chief, thou white-hair'd man, 
“*¢ Your news, your news, come tell to me: 
What would you of Noménoé ?” 
“* We come for right ; to know, in brief, 
Hath heaven a God,—Bretayne a chief?’ 
“ *Heaven hath a God, I trow, old man; 
Bretayne a chief, if aught I can.’ 
“ ‘He can that will, thereof no doubt, 
And he that can the Frank drives out— 
“*Drives out the Frank, defends the land, 
To avenge, and still avenge doth stand ;— 
“ ¢To avenge the living and the dead, 
Me and my fair son foully sped ; 
‘*¢ My Kard, whose brave head did fall 
By hand of the accurséd Gaul. 
“* They flung his head the weights to square ; 
Like ripe wheat shone the golden hair.’ 
“Therewith the old man wept outright, 
That tears ran down his beard so white. 
“Like dew-drops on a lily flower, 
That glitter at the sun-rise hour. 
“When of those tears the chief was ware, 
A stern and bloody oath he sware ; 
“¢T swear it, by this wild boar’s head, 
And by the shaft that laid him dead, 
“* Till this plague’s wash’d from out the land, 
This blood I wash not off my hand ?’” 

What a fresh and vigorous cartoon of the group at the castle 
gate,—far stronger and more life-like than even Mr. Tenniel’s pic- 
ture, spirited though it is,—is here drawn, what nerve and state- 
liness beyond the ordinary dignity of the ballad in the grand 
couplet we have italicized! ‘‘Jeanne o’ the Flame” is even 
more powerful in the same style; but tle style is that of the 
keenest national impulse rather than of the poet's fullest imagi- 
native exaltation. “Jeanne o’ the Flame,” the wife of Jean de 
Montfort, defended Hennebont after her husband was taken 
prisoner, and sallied forth to fire the camp of Charles de Blois, 
The ferocious joy of Jeanne of the Flame in the spectacle of the 
burnt camp and the plain manured with the ashes of the Gaul, is 
grandly given and finely rendered :— 

“Oh! a merry woman was Jean o’ the Flame, 
When at morn to her bower window she came, 
To see the plain all black and bare, 

Grey ashes for pavilions fair ; 

And wreaths of smoke that curl and creep, 

Up out of every small ash-heap. 

Jean o’ the Flame with a smile she sware, 

‘By God, was ne’er field burnt so fair! 
“*Ne’er saw I field to such profit bren ; 

Where we had one ear we'll have ten!’ 

“ Still true the ancient saw is found, 
‘Nothing like Gauls’ bones for the ground; 
Gauls’ bones, beat small as small may be, 
To make the wheat grow lustilie.’” 

There are Breton ballads of other kinds in which the excellence 
is scarcely less striking, though the tension of feeling may be 
less. The “Clerk of Rohan” is much nearer in subject and 
feeling to the ordinary run of English and Scotch ballads than 
those we have quoted. It is a tale of treachery,—how the clerk- 
cousin to whom a Breton crusader has committed the care of 
his wife and child attempts her virtue, and not being able to 
succeed writes to her absent husband of the successive death 
of his favourite hound and horse, and finally of his child (all of 
which he has himself killed), ascribing the fault to the carelessness 
and misconduet of his wife. T1° crusader returns home in an ec- 
stacy of rage, killing first the wicked clerk and then his innocent 
wife without asking an explanation. The ballad so far has been 
very much like all ballads of the same kiad, running on in that 
style of familiar ‘narrative which both exaggerates the startling 
effects and gives the impression of a simple, credulous, gossip- 
ing origin for the legend. But the conclusion, giving the des- 
cription of the apparition of the murdered lady and her child 
and horse and hound, is in a finer and tenderer key :— 

“¢ And what did ye see in the churchyard green, 

By the light of the moon and the starlight keen?’ 

‘I saw a fair ladye, in white yelad, 

And she sat on a grave that was newly made. 
“¢With a baby clasp’d her breast unto, 

His little heart stabbed through and through; 

A dun deer-hound on her right did stand, 

And a snow-white steed on the other hand. 
“¢The throat of that hound it gaspeth wide 

There's a red red wound in that horse's side ; 

And they reach out their muzzles, lithe and light, ‘ 

And they lick her hands so soft and white. 
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«* And she strokes good hound and good horse the while, 
And smiles on both with a tender smile; 
And then the babe—as jealous he were— 
He strokes the cheek of his mother fair. 


‘ This sight I saw till set the moon, 

And I saw but the mirk about and abo’on ; 
But I heard the clear sweet nightingale ring 
The song that in heaven the angels sing.’” 

Tie two lines describing the baby's jealousy of his mo- 
ther’s tenderness to the horse and hound are on the highest 
level of ballad poetry, — above the key of exalted popular 
faney, aud seeming to express the lavish sweetness of some rich 
feminine imagination. Perhaps M. Tissot’s exquisite picture of 
this scene aids us to realize the beauty of the poetry. 

All the books we have mentioned below are very valuable con- 
tributions to ballad literature. Of the Breton ballads and Mr. 
Taylor's masterly trauslation we have said enough. The volume 
of early English ballads edited by Mr. Robert Bell is precisely 
what it professes to be, “ illustrative of history, manners, and 
customs,” and selected for that purpose rather than for the 
beauty or poetry of their subjects. But for that purpose they 
are very well selected and very curious reading. Mr. Allingham 
bas selected his volume of ballads on a different principle—rather 
for tiicir poetry and beauty than their quaintness, And no doubt 
they coutuin the most beautiful ballads in our language. No 
volume could better answer its purpose, or better show the gulf 
which, after all, separates the true English ballad style from the 
imaginative level of English epic poetry. 





THE ENGLISH GENTLEMAN’S HOUSE.* 
Mr. Kurr has pitched his key-note just a trifle too high. The 
book especially wanted was a guide to the principles of domestic 
architecture intended for men with 1,0001. a year and 2,5001. to 
expend upona house, and he has obviously selected 3,0001. a vear 
and 6,900/. for the house as his minimum limit of thought. it is 
of no use to give directions to people with those means. They 
can always buy good advice, and if they will dispense with the 
purchase can afford to pay for their experience, and ought in 
every feasible way to be made to do it. Ifthey put all the offices 
in such a position that the fir-t result is a system of mutual 
espionage between masters and servants, and build their own 
rooms so that the sun is perpetually in their eyes, they will not be 
seriously injured, and will acquire the exceedingly useful lesson 
that architecture, like sculpture, is an art which requires some 
study even on the part of those who have some instinct for com- 
prehending its first principles. It is the man who really wishes 
to build well, but is compelled to economize his materials, who 
cannot afford to build twice, who knows a good deal about stone, 
and wood, and brick, and sites, and his own permanent wants, but 
nothing about art, who really requires to be taught, and who 
would be sincerely grateful for teaching. Mr. Kerr, with the true 
architeci’s instinct for completeness irrespective of cost, has flown 
alittle over the heads of such people, and missed, we suspect, an 
audience more numerous and more malleable than any class of 
architectural amateurs. They build the worst houses all over 
England, yet they want to build good ones, and they might 
build them if only people like Mr. Kerr would teach them a 
few leading rules, show them that space is not of necessity ex- 
travagant or compactness mean, that it is possible to erect a 
house which shall neither be ” nor “ cottage” and yet 
convenient, which shall have offices reasonably large and yet 
out of sight, and which, above all, shall have its windows facing 
the quarters whence the sua only glares when he is wanted to 
glare. They will, we fear, glance at Mr. Kerr’s book with a 
feeling that it is not for them, that it is over their heads, that 
they do not want two dressing-rooms per bed-room, or guest 
suites, or galleries, or state-rooms, or the extraordinary variety 
of offives which Mr. Kerr particularizes with so much care and 
gusto. They want a house which will hold them and their chil- 
dren aud a governess, and give them room for two married 
guests and two bachelors, and ollices for perhaps seven ser- 
vants, und for the rest, be as convenient and as * important "—a 
funny word of Mr. Kerr’s—as they can get for their money. 
They could get a good deal more than they do get, more in 
some respects than they have any idea of, without spending an 
additional hundred pounds, and Mr. Kerr, to judge from his 
work, could very well teach them how, but his present lecture, 
we fear, will not be exactly popular. People who do not want 
all he suggests will be apt to think it useless to study the prin- 
ciples he professes, though they are in themselves as applicable 
to a cottage as a mansion, and begin to be afraid that “ aspect ” 


“ square 
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and ‘salubrity,” and “ spaciousness” and ‘‘ compactness,” and 


“ privacy” and “importance ” are things involving a great out- 
lay of money. 

Some of them do involve it, but a great many moredonot. It 
is at least as cheap to build a house, no matter what its extent, 
on a good plan as on a bad one ; the choice of a site, if you have 
any land at all, is often a matter of taste, and aspect in the 
country really costs nothing. Half the comfort and all the 
cheerfulness of a room depend on the sun looking into it at the 
right time, yet this is the last point very often of which amateur 
builders think. Mr. Kerr’s advice upon this subject is exceedingly 
shrewd, and gives perhaps the best single illustration of his 
capacity for his task. He meets, in the first place, the great 
country difficulty, the collision between aspect and prospect, by a 
decision, except in very special cases, in favour of the former 
and more permanent requisite. One can get reconciled to a poor 
prospect ; one cun never get reconciled to sitting with the sun 
in one’s eyes all the afternoon. He admits, and all honour to 
him for an admission so true, so heterodox, and so revolutionary, 
that the “chief element of cheerfulness is the sunshine,’ but 
still he endeavours to keep the sunshine in its place, and with 
that view gives special directions for every room. A dining- 
room, for example, should face the north or north-east. That is 
a gloomy aspect, but then you can eat in a room with a north 
aspect at all times of the day, and the chief use of a dining- 
room, at least in England, begins when the curtains are drawn. 
If it is to be used as principal sitting-room also, the aspect 
should be south-east, but the houses where this imbecility pre- 
vails are becoming few. The habit of “ preserving” the draw- 
ing-room is happily dying out, and the dislike to sit where you 
are fed is increasing with civilization. Consequently a man who 
is building a house may, we think, always presuming that he 
intends to use all the other aspects, tay it down as a rule that his 
dining-room should, if not used for breakfast, face north-east, 
and if used for breakfast, due north. The “sitting-room,” or to 
use a much better, though humbler word, the ** keeping room,” if 
the family is an unwise one, should be south or south-east, but if 
it is wise, and consequently deems it true comfort to keep no sit- 
ting-room, but open two drawing-rooms, and live habitually in 
both,—rejecting utterly “covers” and gauzes, aud all such 
wretched devices, and boldly using its furniture up, preferring 
a worn look to a formal one,—the whole of this side will be 
used up for those rooms. The drawing-rooms will then be full 
of light never quite direct, and free from that horrible drive 
of the rain which in England falls upon western windows, and 
upon them only. The library, on the other hand, should be 
either south-east and by east or due east, the principle in this 
case, as in that of the drawing-room, being light without glare 
during the time of day at which the room is principally used. 
To get the full advantage of this light, too, the room should be 
arranged in a peculiar way. The side should be either one vast 
bay or three bays, so that the owner may sit with the window on 
his left,—so avoiding the shadow of his pen,—the fire on the right, 
the principal book-cases behind him, and the entrance-door in 
front, or better still, wholly out of sight in a corner recess. Any 
other arrangement is certain to destroy half the comfort of the 
room, either by false light or too great distance from the fire, 
or, most intolerable of all, a door directly behind the sitter. 
It looks very easy to secure all these advantages of aspect in 
very simple ways, but just let the amateur try. The very 
simplest formula is surrounded by difficulties. A broad hall, for 
exumple, running east and west, the west being the entrance, with 
drawing-room to the right, dining-room to the left, and library 
across the breadth of all three, will secure all the aspects re- 
quired, but at the cost of all the appearance of the house, which 
in front will look like a barrack, with its blank walls. It is here 
the architect comes in, and Mr. Kerr gives plans which, with the 
reservation that they are a little too maguificeut, seem sensible 
and clear. We wish he had added one for the regular square or 
oblong house, to which many amateurs adhere with obstinate 
tenacity, and which has some considerable advantages in the 
way of “importance,” compactness, cheapness, and capacity for 
doing without the useless ornament which Mr. Kerr, we are 
happy to see, condemus. He yields too often, too, to the fancy 
some men have for connecting dining and drawing-room, the 
greatest mistuke that can be committed. After science has done 
its best, bot food will smell, and the first requisite of a good 
sitting-room is to escape that lingering odour which, however 
kept down by good ventilation, still destroys the sense of fresh- 
ness and of change. 

Mr. Kerr adds to his reflections upon the modern house a 
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thoughtful but not very full history of the growth of the English 
mansion through the centuries, some observations on laying out 
@ garden, analyses of a long array of plans, and a chapter about 
cost at which the ordinary reader will probably glance with some 
interest. It will not, we fear, afford him much satisfaction, its 
cardinal lesson being that a house for 1,250J. will cost him 1,6881., 
and a house for 2,500/. will run away with 3,7002., the enormous 
extra consisting of garden fixtures, out-buildings, professional 
charges, and extras at 10 per cent. For 1,688/. one does not get 
much beyond a dining-room 18x15 ft. and a drawing-room of 
the same size, while even the larger sum gives only in addition to 
those rooms a study of 14x12 ft., which a man accustomed to 
space would think a closet. These estimates, however, at any 
distance from London are excessive, a fact clearly shown by the 
kind of house obtainable for 1007. a year, which represents the 
interest on 2,000/. at most. Mr. Kerr’s main rule seems to be that 
the family rooms will cost on the average 90l. per room, and the 
offices 37/., but the old rule is, we suspect, everywhere true. 
Fools build houses for wise men to live in, and the cheapest way 
to get a house is to buy one, and add the extra room you want, 
though the plan by no means tends to the improvement of 
domestic architecture. The best rule for building is, we suspect, 
to design the house clearly, pay a good architect well for thorough 
revision of plan, then get the most honest local builder you can 
find, contract for the whole, and insert in the contract a clause 
that the award of a London architect as to the builder’s adherence 
to specification shall be binding. It is quite useless to play off 
local builder against local architect, for they won't be played off. 
The next best, we believe, will be to read Mr. Kerr’s book care- 
fully, understand his principles, get well alarmed by his estimates, 
and then set to work, sure at least if not of a cheap of a well laid- 
out house. 


DALZIEL’S ILLUSTRATED ARABIAN NIGHTS.* 





of itself throw any light on the authorship of Homer, or on 
the state of society out of which the Homeric poems sprang. 
Yet the literary filiation from Homer downwards through ancient 
Greek literature to modern times is perhaps the most luminous 
instance of literary filiation on record, and there is perhaps 
nothing to compare with it in history except the filiation (we are 
here speaking of the literary and social relation) of the Bible to 
modern European thought. 

Nor does any knowledge we may have of contemporary Asiatic 
life seem to afford more than the most general help. In the first 
place, the complexity of the existing Asiatic life isimmense. Ip 
the next place, it is surprising how few Englishmen, even after a 
long and intimate acquaintance with Oriental life, ever seem to 
have penetrated beyond the mere outward shell and husk of the 
Oriental character. But it is precisely the relation of the inner 
idea of a people to the external evolutions of that idea in literary 
monuments which it would be interesting to recover, and which 
it is impossible to recover without penetrating from the circum- 
ference of a nation’s perspective to its centre. Mr. Lane indeed 
tells us in his learned work on the Arabian Nights that the Arab 
sheikhsabout Cairo delight in the drabian Nights, and are minutely 
familiar with them, and that they are excellent commentators 
with regard to the manners and customs and religious allusions, 
—mostly, it would seem, Mohammedan,—contained in them. But 
what does not appear is in what light the drabian Nights affect 
the modern Arab reader? Isit as Homer affected the contempo- 
raries of Homer, or the contemporaries of Pericles, or the con- 
temporaries of Lucian ? Is it as Chaucer, for instance, affected 
Englishmen of the days of Chaucer, or of the days of Eliza- 
beth, or of our own day? This is clearly a necessary inquiry 
before we can apply contemporary Oriental life and feeling, 
supposing us to understand it, as a key to the exposition of 
the Arabian Nights. But this is only a preliminary. We our- 
selves know well enough what impression Chaucer’s works make 


Tue Arabian Nights is one of the few books which supply a upon us. Yet, instead of abandoning ourselves to the random 
boundless field of collateral yet wholly independent study by the | impression created upon us by their lazy perusal, an impression 
side of the mere amusement they afford. Read as a string of compounded of our own modern ideas flavoured by his antique 
idle fictions, they still remain a perennial kaleidoscope and language, if we set to work in earnest to reconstruct the real 


literary wonder of elementary human emotion. 


As in the | temper, and feeling, and thought, the internal civilization of his 


kaleidoscope we see elementary colours thrown, as it were, day upon which his poetry blossomed as a natural and necessary 
at random together, not satisfying art, but producing astonish- | fruit, how difficult the task is, even for us looking straight back 
ment, so in the Arabian Nights all the elementary emotions and | jn the line of our own familiar growth! 


colours of human nature follow one another in an apparently 


Again, if we look at the question of the authorship it will make 


childlike cycle of innocence, credulity, and bewonderment, yet so} a difference whether the stories were written by one man or 
as to baffle old and practised eyes in any attempt to unravel the more, in one generation or several, whether they are fictions 
secret of their juxtaposition and obtain the key to their sequence. properly so called and purely imaginative, or fictions founded on 
As the wheel revolves, and fiction follows fiction, colour colour, | a substratum of fact, and that fact contemporary or traditional. 
we see dovelike gentleness and astounding cruelty, romantic | If we put the Orlando Furioso, the Gierusalemme Liberata, 
courage and brazen craft, apparently unconscious folly and] Robinson Crusoe, and Boccaccio’s tales together, and hand them 
apparently unconscious wisdom, follow one another with the| down as the sole relics of our civilization to posterity, what 
same arbitrary ease, the same rotatory gravity, the same absence | would they make of them? Five thousand years hence suppose 
of the slightest clue to the moving hand guiding the ‘colours in any of these books to be discussed by a foreign nation of say 
their course, and but for the entertainment invariably afforded highly civilized blacks, civilized as highly, or more highly, in 
to the spectator, we had almost said, the same monotony of | some different way (for the forms of civilization are apparently 


wonderful effect. 


endless, teste Egypt, China, Japan) than we now are. Suppose 


If we endeavour to overcome the dazing influence of the tales | them even more wary, more critical, more scientific, indefinitely 
themselves, to look with a critical eye upon the sequence of the | more ardent in the pursuit of truth, yet even with the humblest 
ideas, if we try to re-ascend by analysis and imagination to the spirit of honest and faithful inquiry, it seems almost impossible 
springs of authorship, and to reconstruct the society out of | that they could get over the preliminary difficulty of their 
which the stories grew, we pass abruptly into another world of ignorance whether the author, whoever he was, invented his story, 
thought, and tumble at the entrance into a sea of speculation. | and if he invented how much he invented, where fiction began 
It seems no solution of the problem to suppose that the stories | and truth ended. How could they, except with knowledge which 
were in the origin designedly composed to amuse children. If the | we can with difficulty conceive, say, “ This which reads so simply 
Boy’s Own Book under the same name were the only relic of our }is a bitter sarcasm, that which is so vehemently told is pure 


civilization three thousand years hence, the doubt whether it |i 


magination ; that, again, is plain fact, and this, playful irony 


was written for children or not would only complicate, not sim- { founded upon twenty different threads of thought.” 


plify the problem of the re-construction out of that book of the 
civilization which gave birth to it. 


Apply, again, the same canon to Gulliver's Travels. How inno- 


Any floating knowledge | cently grave and infinitely childlike are the most poisonous 


Englishmen have of contemporary Asiatic life does not seem to | sarcasms, how simple and matter-of-fuct is the narrative, how 
throw much light upon the re-construction of the society out of | candid and truthful to all appearance is the narrative of the most 
which the 4rabian Nights grew. Nor need this appear strange. | moustrous fictions, the art rising just in the proportion of the 
The original of the Arabian Nights is probably separated by apparent truth and candour, and who could unravel all these 
quite as wide an interval from modern Asiatic life as Homer from | elemeuts looking at them out of a different civilization ? 


modern Greekdom. We know infinitely more about the modern 


Upon this principle it is that the Arabian Nights are a per- 


Greeks than we do about the modern Orientals, at all events we | petual source of speculative wonder. No book ever took posses- 
understand them infinitely better, for they stand on the same! gion of the world without, so to speak, an antecedent national 
plane of civilization, that is to say, within the same focus of pedigree of overwhelming literary power and force ? No savage 
ideas as ourselves. All we know of modern Greek life does not | could have written Robinson Crusoe. All the bitterness of a 





* Dalziei's Illustrated Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. The text revised and emen- 


nation’s lifetime is in Gulliver's Travels, and it took the concen- 


dated throughout by H. W. Dulcken, Ph.D. One hundred illustrations, by J. E. Mullais. i f antecedent centuries to inspire Swift 
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with the very candour and transparency of his livid animosity. 
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_—_ * se . . 
A whole antecedent phase of civilization came to a head in Cer- 
yantes’ Don Quixote. The loves and hatreds, the myriad thoughts 
of centuries of bitterness, and suffering, and joy, and ridicule, and 
sion, and contempt, are all condensed in the production of that 
pook. And is it conceivable that the drabian Nights with all 
their apparently elemental simplicity are nothing more than an 
assemblage of mere childish fictions, with no other meaning of 
any kind than the surface of each line conveys? To us this 
supposition is simply inconceivable. If, however, we are asked 
what do you conceive they really mean, we confess our simple 


jgnorance. We read them with wonder and helpless specula- 


tion. 

As an illustration, however, of what we mean, consider this 
passage taken at random from Gulliver's Travels. Gulliver is 
yindicating the reputation of the Lilliputian lady whose coach and 
six he was in the habit of lifting upon his table :— 


«*T am here obliged,’ says he, ‘to vindicate the reputation of an ex- 
cellent lady, who was an innocent sufferer upon my account. The 
treasurer took a fancy to be jealous of his wife, from the malice of some 
evil tongues, who informed him that her grace had taken a violent 
affection for my person, and the Court scandal ran for some time that 
she once came privately to my lodging. This I solemnly declare to be a 
most infamous falsehood, without any grounds further than that her 
Grace was pleased to treat me with all innocent marks of freedom and 








friendship. I own she came often to my house, but always publicly, 
nor ever without three more in the coach, who were usually her sister, 
and young daughter, and some particular acquaintance. But this was 
common to many other ladies of the Court. And I will appeal to my 
servants round whether they at any time saw a coach at my door with- 
out their knowing what persons were init. On those occasions when 
aservant had given me notice my custom was to go immediately to the 
door, and after paying my respects to take up the coach and two horses 
very carefully in my hands (for if there were six horses the postilion 
always unharnessed four) and place them on a table, where I had fixed 
amoveable rim quite round of five inches high, f prevent accidents, 


engraving, which reached its height in the hackneyed Oriental 
album. It is not too much to say that Mr. Dalzicl’s Arabian 
Nights constitute a new phase in the art of illustration. But 
having said this, we must repeat our criticism, that the predomi- 
nant fault, throughout the earlier part of the volume especially, is 
a certain monotony of mechanical effect from the rough contrast 
of white and black which impairs the delicacy of the result. 
The defect wears away, however, towards the end of the volume. 
Thus in the illustration of the lady showing Alnaschar the hidden 
treasure there is nota trace of this, and a more exquisitely beau- 
tiful female figure in every detail, the firmness and delicacy of 
the bust, the ripe and nervous beauty of the arm, the beauty of 
the foot, the grace and modest gentleness of the whole, we never 
remember to have seen. It is drawn by Mr. Tenniel. Many of the 
plates are evident copies from nature. Two will strike almost every 
one. One isa likeness of Mr. Leighton the artist, wrapped in adora- 
tion of a lovely Jewess playing on the guitar. It isdrawn by Mr. 
Thomas Dalziel, and the plate is called “ The Concert at the Palace 
| of Schemselnihar.” The other, also by Mr. Dalziel, is a photogra- 
phic likeness of the Baroness Alphonse de Rothschild in her girl- 
/hood. In the plate “ Prince Amgiad and the Wicked Lady” the 
expression of female wickedness is well-defined, a dry, cold, 
haughty, yet flaming and resplendent wickedness, as of a stalac- 
tite of cruelty lit up by the blaze of a voleano. Did Mr. Tenniel 
imagine the woman, or does he know her ? 














THE PRIVATE LIFE OF AN EASTERN QUEEN.* 
The Private Life of an Eastern King did much to accelerate the 
annexation of Oude. That book was a collection of all the 
scandals current in Lucknow about the Royal family, many of 
them true, many exaggerated, but altogether forming a singular 





and I have often had four coaches and horses at once on my table full 
of company, while I sat in my chair leaning my face towards them, 
and while I was engaged with one set the coachmen would gently drive | 
the others round my table. I have passed many an afternoon very | 
agreeably in these conversations. But I defy the treasurer or his two 
informers. I will name thom, and let them make the best of it,” 
&., &c. 

Five thousand years hence what will the best scholar nursed 
in a different civilization make of this passage beyond the bare 
sequence of physical ideas? How will he unravel the fun, the 
irony, the bitter ridicule, poured by the bitterest of Tory pamphle- 
teers upon the, in his eyes, most contemptible of contemptible 
Lilliputians,—Whig princelings and hop-o'-my-thumbs in their 
relations with what he considered really great men, himself 


picture, and, as the blue-book subsequently proved, not an over- 
coloured one. Encouraged by the success of this work, Mr. 
Knighton has now produced another on the life of the Begum 
who came over to England to plead with the Queen for the re- 
storation of her son’s throne. It professes to be a translation of 
statements made by Elihu Jan, formerly a slave in the palace, 
now an ayah in Mr. Knighton’s household. The substance 
of it seems really to have been furnished by some woman or 
other employed in the palace, but Mr. Xnighton has improved 
the narrative considerably, inserting descriptions obviously 
Western, explanations no Mussulman would think of, and re- 
flections not very likely to occur to an ayah into the narrative. 
The story is not very interesting to any one who has read the 


among the number? Here is a passage taken equally at random 
from the Arabian Nights. The tailor is telling a story about the 
chattering barber :— 

“*Think what a situation was mine! What could I do with so cruel 
atormentor? Give him three pieces of gold,’ said I to the slave who 
managed the expenses of my house, ‘and send him away, that I may be 
rid of him; I will not be shaved to-day.’—‘My master,’ cried the 
barber, at hearing this, ‘what am I to understand by these words? It 
was not I who came to seek you, it was you who ordered me to come, 
and that being the case, I swear by the faith of a Mussulman I will not 
quit your house till I have shaved you. If you do not know my value 
it is no fault of mine. 
merits. Each time when he sent for me to bleed him he used to make 
me sit down by his side, and then it was delightful to hear the clever 
talk with which I entertained him.’ ” 

And so on. 

It so happens that in this story the comedy of boredom, 
let us say, is distinctly marked. But behind the simple, ele- 
mentary, obvious comedy, who can tell all the intricate by- 
play of highly allusive and irrecoverable sarcasm which exists ? 
Tn the passage quoted from Swift there is on the surface a gentle 
vein of almost childlike comedy. Beneath this slender film there is 
Swift himself, wallowing—wallowing is the word—in all the viru- 
lence and passion of his age and time. To us the superficial glaze 
is still transparent. What will it be five thousand years hence? 
Butler's Hudibras already requires elaborate study, and many an 
antiquarian who piques himself on his penetration may time upon 
time be a hundred miles from the true mark of the author. 

To return to Mr. Dalziel’s new edition of the drabian Nights, we 
lately had occasion to remark upon the very great merit of the 
illustrations. They are gems in their kind, real works of art, con- 
taining an immense amount of thought, care, imagination, and 
wonderfully in harmony with the spirit of the tales themselves. 
They are in conception and expression mellow, childlike with- 
out being childish, surely one of the best features of good 
art, and totally free from the affectation of young sentiment. 
They have the best characteristics of the modern English realism, 
without any of its modern conventionalities, nor have they any 

of the conventionality of the late euphuistic school of English 


Your late honoured father was more just to my | 


former book, or the official record, or any good account of the 
last King of Oude. We have all heard of the King's habits, 
his strange caprices, his harem of a hundred and twenty wives, 
one of whom was a negress and many others were children ; the 
cruel fate of the beautiful villager who would not be amused ; the 
plays continued for ten days, during which the King was by turns 
a warrior, a devotee, a beggar, aud a woman ; his strange fits of 
caprice and fancy for collecting wild beasts, and this work adds 
only a few anecdotes about the Queen Dowager. She scems to 
{have been an able woman, placable, like most Orientals when 
| unprovoked, capricious in small things, given to excessive im- 
pertinence to all women lower in birth than herself, and capable 
of gross cruelty. She did not use to wall girls up alive, as 
her husband used, or to bury them, but when her jealousy was 
aroused she could yet be cruelly unscrupulous. She had a habit 
when the King refused her anything of refusing to eat or drink 
until it was granted, and once heard that one of her attendants 
had received the King’s favour. She dared not kill her, for her hus- 
band could be dangerous, and had, moreover, as was believed in 
the palace, really married the girl, but the unfortunate woman 
‘“was one afternoon sleeping soundly, fatigued by exercise and 
overcome by the sultriness of the day. The apartment in which 
she slept was at the end of a gallery leading from the Queen’s 
private rooms to those of public reception. The Queen acci- 
dentally passed by, and saw her there asleep. The attendant was 
a handsome girl, full grown, with a fine figure, and through some 
accident had never been married. The Queen passed on and said 
nothing till she came to her own apartment. She then called to 
her one of her most trusted servants—an old woman who had 
been with her from her maidenhood, who had come with her from 
Delhi. How the thing was managed afterwards I do not know, 
but soon all the palace was in an uproar, roused by the screams 
| of the attendant who had been sleeping a few minutes before so 
| soundly, dreaming perhaps of the affection of a king. She had 
| been sleeping, I heard, with face and neck uncovered, tho usual 
By W. Knighton, LL.D. 
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muslin yeil having been thrown aside in consequence of the heat; 
and some description of firework or explosive substance had been 
let off so close to her as to burn her severely on the face and neck.” 
The Queen had had her face burnt, her beauty was all gone, and 
she soon after disappeared. She was, however, as we have said, 
able and brave, crossed the seas to obtain a hearing for her son, 
rated him incessantly for his neglect of public affairs, and when 
the catastrophe at last arrived boldly taxed him with being its 
origin. She received a letter from the Vizier announcing the 
Viceroy’s decree, and the scene which followed has probably been 
derived from an eye-witness :— 


“The Queen read Persian like a moonshi, and immediately, half- 
dressed as she was, opened the letter and read it. I was preparing the 
hookah in the same room. I saw the letter opened. I saw the Queen’s 
face turning paler and paler as she read it. At length, holding the 
letter in her hands, and without stopping to put on her shoes, she 
walked rapidly out into the courtyard, exclaiming, ‘The kingdom is 
destroyed!’ It was in the Dowlut Khana, and the courtyard alone 
separated us from the King's apartments. Thither went the Queen, 
bareheaded and barefooted, hastily. Several of us followed; one with 
a muslin sheet or veil, another with the shoes, another with an umbrella. 
She pushed us aside as we offered one thing andanother. ‘No, no,’ said 
she, ‘I must do without attendance, as I must do without a throne— 
perhaps without a home or food—in my old age.’ And the Queen wept 
as she went, and Bahara Nissa wept as she followed, and we all went 
after them, and lamented with beating of breasts, although we kuew not 
for certain what calamity had happened. The Queen walked without 
ceremony or announcement straight into the room where the King her 
son was sitting. None hindered her, all made way for her, wondering 
and in silence. The King was sitting alone and crying. When he saw 
his mother the Queen enter, he covered his face with his hands, and 
sobbed aloud. She made him three salaams as she advanced, saying, 
‘Are you now satisfied? Have you got at last the wages of your 
dancing, your singing, and your fiddling? HavelI not often told you it 
would come to this? Did any of your fathers sing and dance and fiddle 
in women’s clothes?’ Bahara Nissa alone ventured to remonstrate with 
the Queen. The King said never a word.” 

One more extract we must give, not for its own value, but because 
it describes the regular mode adopted by the great Indian Princes 
of concealing their most valuable treasures :— 


“One of the preparations for the journey consisted in the construc- 
tion of a large brick chamber, built under a reservoir of water in the 
palace, for the reception of jewels, gold and silver furniture of all kinds, 
and other treasure which the Queen did not want to take with her to 
England. ‘The water was drained off. An underground compartment 
was constructed, and the valuables were placed in it, covered with 
matting and oiled cloth, or wax-cloth. A flat brick roof supported on 
beams was then built, and this roof was the bottom of the tank or re- 
servoir. The water was let in, and all appeared to be as before. It is 
said that several lacs’ worth (or tens of thousands of pounds’ worth) of 
property was deposited in that chamber, and so secretly was the work 
done that only a few even of our household knew of it. Bahara Nissa 
trusted and befriended me, and I knew it.” 


~ 





On the whole, the book, though slight and gossippy, has an 
interest, and the ayah’s notions of ethics, whether her own or 
not, are very nearly those of her countrymen and women. 
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| two bodies, so that each may see an enemy, that it is most injurious to 
keep the men so long under arms doing nothing (volunteers are par- 
ticularly injured by this); that there must be greater rapidity of 
movement, and that greater rapidity may be obtained without con. 
fusion and only the appearance of irregularity. 
only “want of habit” prevents our troops from manoeuvring with steadi- 
Our force must always be small, and for that reason 


We quite agree that 


ness in quick time. 
should be the best that can be made. Colonel MacDougall is of pinion 
that the new fire-arms render all cavalry but light, really light cavalry, 
useless. This we take leave to doubt. When, however, he says that 
the new arms will create a revolution in siege warfare we quite agree 
with him. Detached forts will supersede continuous lines on the old 
plans, and it is probable that sieges in future will be by blockade, 
Colonel MacDougall’s book contains many tempting texts, which per- 
haps it would bo rash to handle. At all events he has not developed 
his propositions. On the whole, the book is a good one for military stu- 
dents, and worth close study by volunteers. 

The Joint-Stock Companies’ Directory for 1865. (Charles Barker and 
Sons, Birchin lane, printed by King.)—This useful, and for mercantile 
men almost indispensable, directory is divided so as to give the greatest 
possible facilities for obtaining information with regard to all joint-stock 
enterprises, and all persons officially connected with joint-stock com- 
panies. The classification is into “ Railway, Assurance, Banking, Finance, 
and Credit, aud Miscellaneous Companies,” and the directors’ names are 
also indexed alphabetically in a separate directory, which shows the 
whole number of companies with which each director’s name is connected, 
For many important purposes this list directory is obviously of the first 
importance to all who wish to form a sound opinion on the character of 
managements. 

The Edinburgh Review. January, 1865. (Longman and Co.)—The 
Edinburgh this quarter has its sting in its tail. To the last paper but 
one, entitled “Seven per Cent.,” which is very generally attributed to Mr, 
Gischen, M.P. for the City, we called attention a fortnight back, and 
the last paper on the American campaign of 1864 is in no way inferior 
to it in clearness of statement and precision of thought, qualities pecu- 
liarly valuable to the general reader in a writer on finance or strategy. 
We are glad to see that full justice is dono to M’Clellan, though “ by 
nature certainly of cautious mind,” as a strategist, and that the infor- 
mation which the Zimes offers to its ‘“ ordinary readers” is estimated 
atits proper value. The conclusion at which the reviewer arrives is 
that Sherman’s campaign of last year, and those of Grant and Lee in 
the preceding years, are not unworthy to be classed with the highest 
achievements of modern warfare. The other noticeable papers are 
one on the proposal to alter the constitution of the Judicial Committee, 
an excellent summary of the life of Sir William Napier. the historian 
of the Peninsular War, and two good critiques on Palgrave’s Normandy 
and England and Gairdner’s Memorials of Henry V1I., both of which, how- 
h history 





ever, assume a much more special acquaintance with Eng 
The number is far above the average. 

(John Murray.)—The oditor 
Derby's 
which 


than people commonly have. 

The Quarterly Review. SJanwury, 1865, 
seems to have been afraid of being thought to puif Lord 
translation of the //iad, for after a page or two of general praise, 
really cannot bo denied to it, the notice becomes critical, and less favour- 
ably so than that of the Edinburgh. Neither writer has made much of 
An interesting account of Servia leans to the old Foreign- 





the subject. 
Office notion of supporting the integrity of the Turkish Empire, and in 





Modern Warfare and Modern Artillery. By Colonel MacDougall. (John 
Murray.)—This is a compendium of the principles of warfare as illus- 
trated by modern practice,—a sort of amplification of the author's excel- 
lent book entitled The Theory of War. 
more, namely, a discussion of the actual and probable changes which 
the new firearms, small as well as great, will produce on strategy as 
well as tactics. Not that any improvements in armament can aifect 
the fundamental principles of warfare, but it will be astonishing indeed if 
they do not affect their application. There are indeed frequent hints | 
of probable changes, but Colonel MacDougall is of opinion that a sutli- | 
cient number of facts has not been collected as a basis for sound judg- | 
ment,—it needs the experience of several campaigns before it would | 
be safe to dogmatize on the subject.” In that case the title of the book | 
isa misnomer. The author has even neglected to tell us what rifles | 
and rifled guns effected in the Crimea and Italy, and of the | 
American war he says that “it adds little that is definite or trustworthy 
to our stock of experience, the conclusions of one day being often | 
overthrown by the events of the next.” We cannot but think this is a 
mistaken form of expression. The reports of one day are overthrown 
by the reports of the next, and so far as we have been able to follow 
events we have been compelled to notice that nearly all the military, as 
well as the civilian critics, have looked on the war through the spectacles 
of partizans, and the medium having distorted tho facts, the “ conclu- 
sions” hastily adopted one day have of course been overthrown by 
events. Even Colonel MacDougall, with all his science, does not look at 
the contest through that “ dry light” which is essential to a correct per- 
ception of what has oceurred. Perhaps the imperfections we have noticed 
arise from the fact that the greater part of the book was composed more 
than two years ago. There are, however, some “conclusions” stated 
with which wo entirely agree. All sensible men will admit that in field- | 
days troops, whether regulars or volunteers, should be divided into 


The title promises something 


| minster is, as usual, solid. 


preserved in the Library of the Fitzwilliam Museum. 
| University Press.—The Fitzwilliam Museum seems 


a rant about “The United States as an Example” we seem to detect the 
There is, however, 





fine Roman hand of the noble member for Stamford. 


one first-rate paper on Blake the artist. Tho rest are not remarkable. 
Even “ Epigrams” are ponderously treated, and remind one of the plums 


in a “heavy” cake. 





nd Co.)—The 








The Westminster Review. January, 1865. (Triibner 
Westminster does good service this quarter by a thor y well-rea- 
soned paper in favour of the purchase of the railways by Uie State, 





which ought to remove much of the prejudice by which 


1 


There is also a clever pwper on cir nstantial evidence, 


Thackeray, 





surrounded. 
and another analyzing M. Taine’s criticism of Dickens, 
Tennyson, Carlyle, and Macaulay. M. Taine finds fault with our 
We sacrifico beauty and even truth to some 
may fairly 
ity to art. 


literature as inartistic. 
practical object, moral or political, On the other hand, 

be answered that the French writers constantly sacrifice mor 
Perhaps each nation might learn from the other—we treatment from the 
French, they how to choose subjects from us. For the rest the West- 


A long paper on JZamlet contains nothing 





new—not even a paradox. 

A Catalogue of Adversaria and Printed Bool:s, containing MS. notes 
Cambridge 
to be rich in this 
class of work, as the catalogue extends over eighty octavo pages. Most 
of the books are annotated either by John ‘'aylor, Peter Paul Dobree, 
or Godfrey Herman—the description of the classics being due to Mr. 
Churchill Babington, of St. John’s College, and of the residue to Mr. 
Luard, the editor of the Cuta/ogue. It is unnecessary to point out the im- 
ete information as 
We ro the 
this 


portance to scholars of a book which gives them com; 





to what the library contains in a critical point of view. 
hope expressed by the editor that other libraries will follow 
example. 
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THE 
By George Graham. 


Porey Talbot. By Mm. 3 vols. (Saunders, Otley, and 
Co. }—The character of the hero, brilliant, fascinating, and worldly, who 
appreciates not only polished manners, but real excellence of mind and 
3 yet is dete ed out, and 
without the least extravagance or even warmth of style. This, however, 
probability of the story more apparent. To suppose 


sxrmined to marry for money, is well work 





only makes t! he iz 
gman of this stamp 
all the circumstances of 
thofact that he #3 sourting not the heiress, but the cousin of the heiress, 
js absurd, and even if he did marry sue 

$a 

he would manase her better than Perey 
gman let his feeling mS at 10 deat! 
Jence of his wife drive him into sv 
prosperity. Some ol 4 
_excoodingly well drawn, and the narrative is 

¢ 
and unaffected. Ti would, 
ig not incident enoaga for more than two v Jumos. It is only fair to 


1 makes read- 





ing for weeks among people who very well know 


the case, and yet remaining in ignorance of 


lorence Fleming 


a virago as Fl 
pe yt does. 

of the woman he jilted 
cide when at the height of 
. Vavasour 


‘ither does such 





i mw the vio- 





worldly 





notably, are 
well written 
There 


the minor el 





singularly 


however, very well bear compression. 








say a word of praise as to the printing of this novel, whic 
ing it quite a pleasure. 

Barefooted Birdie. Edited by Charles Felix. (Saunders, Otley, and Co.) 
Gertrude Waynylete. By “ M. J. WH.” (Ward and Lock.)—These bocks 
have little in common, except that both are Christ 
and both are of the smallest class of tales which aro dignified with 
separate publication. Of the 
narrative of an « han child's 


* stories for mas,” 
a simple littie 
In the 


two we prefer the first, 


poverty and death. second 

















the haughty heiress is extravagantly rude, and it is hard to believe in 








a total conversion of heart worked by a dream in a single night. 
Neither ought a child's story to turn entirely on marriage. The doc- 
trine that perfect happiness is secured by marr young, rich, 
handsome, amiable lord or cle has no savour of the earthly 





bliss for which little girls long. 

Aids to Devoti Goodwyn 
Son.)—A volume of re 
order of the natural, the other to iha 
marked by the same charact 
style, and a cheerful piety, but not by foree or depth. 

Notes upon the Evrors of Geology. By John Kelly, Vice-President of 
the R.G.S.I. (Lonyman and Co.)—This gentleman writes like a man of 
science, and therefore the fact that he desires to reconcile Mosaic 
ry ought not to prejudice one against his views. We 
attempt to effect this t isat all more 

Suckland’s Archdeacon Pratt's. Whether 
‘yailing theories as to the formation of sedimentary 
geologists attribute to paleontology, 
will modify the views of men of science is another question. Mr. Kelly 
thinks that voleanic fad much todo with the formation of 
sand, for instance, and that there has been a large displacement of blocks of 
the earth's crust, forced up by subterranean power and let down by gravi- 
tation into positions relative to the adjacent blocks which they had not 


Green, and 






Barmby. (Whitfield, 
iu two parts—one relating to the 
They are 
y, elegance of 


ious readiness 
t of the Chi 
the author's poetry 


istian year. 


eristics as 





the 
cosmogony with seolog 
cannot think, however, 
successful than Dr. 
strictures on the pr 
rocks, and on the i 


objec 


that his 
his 


uportance which 








action has 


at the time of their being deposited. Mr. Kelly's views seem to be 
grounded almost exclusively on the facts of the geology of Ireland. 
Poems. By John Greet. (F. Pitman.)—This “little volume” con- 


tains a poem on the burning of the Amezon, and we learn that when 
the mate gave tho alarm of 
“The moon for fear has shrunk within her interlunar cave, 

Nor sea-gulls dip ‘tl 1cir plumes beneath the iris-cinetured wave. 

The awe-struck night, with black portent, bemoans the seaman’s lot, 

While f 1d mermaids haste in quest of far-off coral grot. 

The whale with giant paddle cuts a track athwart the deep, 


And polypi whole fathoms down their nightly vigils keep.” 


fire,— 








Now what seems odd is the conduct of the sea-gulls. Nothing 
could be more prudent than the proceedings of the moon, mermaid®, 
and polypi. Of course the sea-gulls could not go * fathoms down,” 
but when they were near a burning ship not to dip their plumes even in 
an iris-cinctured tempting 
of Providence. Nor 

We should a 


December 


whole 


vave, whatever that may be, seems a mere 





lso be glad to know what is “ 
swathed 


mournful muse an epicedium.” 
Tupper. Perhaps he knows, 


The poems are dedicated to the poet 


We have also received the Family Friend (Houlston and Wright); 
Young England (Tweedie); and the Church of Englund T. 
Magazine (Partridge) for 1864, bound up into comely volumes suitable 
for the library shelves. is Miss Wor- 


separate notice. 


smnperance 


The principal feature in the first 
boise’s tale “Labour and Wait,” 
The second is mainly devoted to natural history, but the editor expresses 
a laudable more variety to the magazine. Both these 
publications invite communications from their readers, an excellent 
The Temperance 


which we reserve for 





desire to g¢ 


mode of giving subscribers a personal interest in them. 
Magazine speaks for itself—it advocates intemperate abstinence from 
fermented liquors, Also we have received a reprint in one volume of 
Mrs. H. Wood's Shadow of Ashlydyat (11. Bentley); the third volume of 
the Rey. T. If. Hinton’s Theological Works (Houlston and Wright), con- 
taining his writings in support of the doctrine of man’s natural immor- 
tality ; the fourth and concluding volume of Tytler’s [/istory of Scotland 
(CW. PB. 
asecond series of The Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson (Longman 
and Co.), in character to the first series, which we 
noticed favourably shortly after its publication; the third and fourth 
volumes of Miss Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of England (Bell and 
Daldy), with portraits of Elizabeth Woodville and Queen Elizabeth, temp. 
Edw. VI. Also a cheap reprint of Mrs. Trollope’s Gertrude, or Family Pride 
(Chapman and Hall); the first three purts of the People’s Edition of Bishop 
entateuch (Longman and Co.); The Vicar of Wakefield 
(T. Murby), mangled into a volume of Laurie’s Shilling Entertaining 
Library; A Practical German by Dr. A. Baskerville, of 
Cologne (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.), whose prineiple of teaching is to 
rammar by a long translation from English 
into German Froysell, B.A., Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge (Longman and Co.), intended for students preparing for the mili- 
competitive examinations ; Pursing Simplified, by Thomas 


Nimmo), with a short biographical notice of the author prefixed ; 


sermons similar 


Colenso on the 
Grammar, 


follow up a short lesson in ¢ 
; an Arithmetic, by J. 
tary and other 
Darnell (Griffith and Farran), well adapted for very young children; 
the Aeys to Mr. Laurie’s Standard Manual Arithmetic, and Mr. Henry 
Jones's Standard Arithmetical Cards (T. Murby); the Royal Lasurance 
Company's Almanack for 1865, giving an almanack and blank pages for 
memoranda, full information about the company, and in an obituary 
notices of Archbishop Whately, Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Elgin, Thackeray, 
and Meyerbeer; also, last but not least, Punch’s Pocket-Book, full of 
useful information and comic illustrations by Tenniel and Keene. 
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RE REGISTERED LAND COMPANY 
(Limited). 
Capital, £1,000,060. : 

First Issue, £500,000 in 25,000 Shares of £20 each. 
Deposit £1 per Share, and £1 10s. on Allotment. 
Dr1ReEcTors. 

John Ashburner, Esq., Hyde Park place, Cumberland 


‘ate. 
Sir James Carmichael, Bart., Sussex place, Regent’s 
‘ark. 
Robert Pavin Davies, Esq., R' igeway, Pembrokeshire. 
Thomas Eyre Foakes, Esq., New square, Lincoln's Inn, 
and Denham, Bucks, 
H. Harwood Harwood, Esq., 29 Cleveland square, Hyde 


‘ark. 

Colonel William Lydiard, Bentinck street, Manchester 
square. 

Henry Moor, Fsq.. M.P., Brighton. 

Sir William Russell, Bart., M.P., Charlton Park, Glou- 
cestershire. 

Grenville Granville Wells, Esq., Upper Hyde Park 
Gardens. 





Sir areey Eardley Wilmot, Bart., Queen's Gate, Hyde | 


park. 
BANKERS. 
Union Bank of London. 
Soxtcrrors. . 
Messrs. Davies, Son, Campbell, and Reeves. 
ROKERS. 
Messrs. Lowndes, Surrey, and Woolley, Royal Exchange 
uildings. 
Orricrs.—27 Cannon street, London, E.C. 
Secrerany (pro tem.)—Henry C. Darlington, Ks}. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

This Company has been established for the purpose of 
facilitating the registration of titles to landed estates, 
under the provisions of the “Land Regis‘ration Act,” 
and also for the purchase of freehold land, the titles to 
which have been already registered, or are capable of 
being brought within the operation of the Act. 

The especia! object of this Company is to assist owners 
of property, who from want of funds or otker causes, 
have hitherto been unable to avail themselves of the 
advantages offered by the Act. The Company will under- 
take the examination and registration of titles to Landed 
Estates; it will provide the funds for the necessary pre- 
liminary expenditure; discharge the various incum- 
brances, where the value of the estate bears a just pro- 
portion to the amount charged upon it; and will also 
facilitate the arrangements of persons desirous of lend- 
ing or borrowing on landed security. Whils’, from the 
nature of these operations and the securities hell by the 
Company, it will be protected against ali risk of loss, 
considerable protits must be derived, and owners of land 
will tind their advantage in the increased value of their 
property. 

The Company will purchase Registered and other 
Landed Kstutes, and re-sell them in lots or otherwise, 
where the advantages of a simple and Parliamentary 
title enable them to effect the distribution and 1e-sale 
without delny and without expense. 


HE REGISTERED LANDCOMPANY 
(Limited). 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that no APPLICA- 
TiON for SHARES in this Company will be received 
after Wi DNUSDAY next, the Lith inst, for Loudon, 
and Thursday, the 1th inst., for the country. 

By order, 
HENRY C. DARLINGTON, 
Secretary pro tem. 
27 Cannon street, London, February 9, 1865. 


F  Yanemmatates and GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 
CERTIFICATES of DEBENTURE. 

NEW YORK—PENNSYLVANIA—OH1O. 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that the PAYMENT 
of the CALL of TEN PER C 














PONED from 17th January to the 17th inst., upon the | 
Certificates of Debenture of Atlantic and Great Western 


27th February, 185, 
JAMES M'HENRY, | 

Financial Agent of the AUantic and Great 
Western Railway Companies. 








| 
— | 
PETERLOROUGH, WISBEACH, and | 
SUITON RAILWAY. | 
The Directors of this Company are prepared to receive | 
LOANS on SECURITY of DEBENTURES for three, 
five, or seven years, bearing Interest at the rate of | 
5 per cent. per annum, payable half-yearly in London. 
The INTEREST on the above Debentures will be | 
paid by the Midland Railway Company in terms of the | 
Act of Parliament, which makes the Debenture Interest | 
the first charge on the GROSS RECEIPTS of the Line 
prior to deduction of working expeuses. 
H. DUDLEY COOPER, Secretary. 
41 Parliament street, London. 





OMMERCIAL BANK CORPORA- | 
TION of INDIA and the EAST. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Paid-up Capital, £1,000,000 (One Million sterling), with 
power tv increase to Two Millions. 

Head Oflice—t4 Moorgate street, London, EC. 
Branches and Agencies at Bombay, Calcutta, foochow, 
Hankow, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Singapore, and Yoko- 

ama. 
The Bauk negotiates and collects bills and grants | 


the agent cf parties connected with the East in trans- 
mitting funds and in making investments in Ludian and 
other public securities, effecting also the sale thereof. 
either at home or abroad, It undertakes their safe 
custody and the receipt of interest or dividends thereon, | 
and receives pay, peusions, and other moueys for remit- | 
tance through the Bank or otherwise. 

The Bank also receives money on deposit at rates of 
interest proportioned to the length of the notice of with- 
drawal agreed to be given, the terms of which may be 
ascertained on inquiry. 

Office hours, 10 to 4; Saturdays, 10 to 2.: 


~ drafts on its branches and agencies as above. It acts as | 
! 





Wy TeSLEDOS COMMON. 


PROPOSED ENCLOSURE. 

A PUBLIC MEETING of the inhabitants and rate- 
payers of the parish of Putney, including Roehampton, 
was held at 7 o'clock pm., on Monday, January 30, 
1865, at the Star and Garter Hotel. Putney, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Joun Stpney Norrn, M-P., in the chair, to 
consider the Bill proposed t» be introduced for the 
enclosure of Wimbledon Common by the Lord of the 
Manor, the Right Hon. Earn Spencer, K.G. 

There were more than one hundrel persons present, 
of all classes, from every part of Putney, Putney 
Heath, and Roehampton, and the six following Resolu- 
tions were passed unanimously :— 

RESOLUTION 1. 

Pioposed by the Eart of Leven and MeLvi.ie, and 
seconded by Avexis J. Doxat, Esq. = 
“That the inhabitants of Putney and Roehampton 

having fully considered the proposal made by Earl 3pen- 

cer to enclose Wimbledon Common, and to build over 

Putney Heath and other parts, this Meeting desires to 

convey respectfully to his Lordship the expression of the 

deep concern and the strong objections with which they 
view that proposal.” 
RESOLUTION 2. 

Proposed by R. Du Cane, Ksq., aud seconded by 
Crares Pousock, Esq.:— 

“That this Meeting is of opinion that an expensive 
system of draina,e is not necessary for the public enjoy- 
ment of the Common. That a molitied course of drain- 
age which shall be sufficient to carry o'T the surface water 
in some purts of the Common will, in conjunction with 
the natural fall of the ground, effect all that is required 
for that purpose. And that the appointment of a suffi- 
cient number of Cummon-keepers would be abundantly 
sufficient in conjunction with the police of the district 
to prevent any nuisance.” 

RESOLUTION 3. 

Proposel by Apmirat Suttvan, and seconded by 
ALrred E. Draypen, Es3q.:— 

“That in accordance with the wish kindly expressed 
by Earl Spencer that he should be made acquainted with 
the sentiments of the inhabitants, it is propose] that & 
Committee be appointed to confer with the inhabitants 
of Wimbledon as to the steps necessary to be taken for 
the purpose of improving and preserving the Common, 
and as to the best manner of sharing with his Lordship 
as Lord of the Manor and with the inhabitants of 
Wimbledon such expenses ns may be incidental thereto. 
And to re; ort the result to the inhabitauts of Putney 
and Roehampton.” 

RESOLUTION 4. 

Proposed by the Honourable EK. B. Wrorresiey and 
seconded by Dr. WuiremMaNn :— 

“That the Honourable kK. B. Wrottesley, Admiral 
Sulivan, Messrs. Rk. Du Cane, Charles Pollock, Walter 
Drummond, Alfred E. Dryden, Charles Lacey, W. J. 
Lobjoit, aud Albert F. Jackson be a Committee to carry 
out the last Resolution (3)." 

RESOLUTION 5. 

Proposed by the Honourable FE. B. Wrorres.ey, and 
secondel by Henry W. Perks, Esq. (Wimbledon 
House) :— 

“That a copy of these Resolutions be forwarded to 
Earl Spencer by Colonel North.” 

RESOLUTION 6. 

ip by Auer? F. Jackson, Esy., and seconded by 

ALL = 





“That the best thanks of the Meeting be given to Colo- 
nel North for his great kinduess in coming at some 
incouvenieuce from the country, and presiding over this 
Meeting.” 


NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 





e on the 17th | 


T., du 
inst., and of the CALL of TEN PER CENT. POSr- | 
| 


| fifth of profits. Prer s on all partic'pating policies 
Railway Companies for £2,800,0U0, is pcstponed until | eee eee eee eee 


| persons engaged in tuition J, G. has introduced his 
| Warranted School and Public Pens, which are especially 


SOCIETY, 1 King William street, London, E.C., 
Established 1834, with branches at Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay.—Very economical home and colonial rates 
for civil and military lives. Division every year of one- 





six yeurs in foree reduced one-half for the year ending 
May, 1865, 80 that £50 ouly of oich £100 of premium 
falling due is charged. ‘otal assurances issued exceed 
£7,000,000 sterling ; claims paid, 1} milliou, cash bonuses 
to assured, £565,000, or an average annual return of 
9s. in the pound at 25 divisions of profit. Advances 
made ou Lite Luterests aud on veal andl other property in 
connection with assurances. 


PREDERICK HENDRIKS, Aetuary and Secretary. 





MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PENMAKER 

to the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, 
scholastic institutions, and the public generally, that by 
a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for 
making Steel Pens he has introduced anew series of 
his useful productions, which for excellence of temper, 
quality of material, and, sbove all, cheapness iu price, 
must ensure universal approbation and defy competi- 
tion. Each pen bears the impress of his name as a 
guarantee of quality. They are put up in boxes con- 
taining one gross each, with Iabel outside, aud the fie- 
simile of his signature. At the request of numerous 


adapted to their use, being of differeut degrees of flexi- 
bility, and with fine, medium, and broad poiuts, suitable 
for the various kinds of writing taught in schools.— 
Sold retail by all Stationers and Buokseidlers. Merchants 
and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works. 
Graham street, Birmingham; at YL Johu street, New 
York ; and at 37 Gracechurch street, Loudouw. 





SOFT, DELICATE, AND WHITE SKLNs, 
With a delightful and lasting fragrance, by using 
es CELEBRATED UNITED 

SERVICE SUAP TABLETS, 4d. aud 6d. each 
Suid by all Chandlers and Grocers throughout the Kiug- 
dom; but the Puviic should ask for Fields’, aud see 
that the name of J. C. aud J. FIL LD is on each packet, 
box, and tablet. 
Wholesale and for exportation, at the Works, Upper 
Marsh, Lambeth, S., where also may be obtained their 
Prize-Medal Paratline Caudles. 


— 
SIATIC BANKINGCO RPORATION 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. Gs 
Authorized Capital £2,000,000; paid-up capital, £509, » ny 
Head Office—No. 4 Lombard street, ar 
Boarp or Directors. 
FRANCIS BOYKE?, Esq , Chairman. (Messrs, Timo 
Wiggin and Co.) Kgs 
JOHN A. RUSSELL, Esq, Deputy-Chairman, (y 
Grey and Coles, and Grey and Co.) (Messrs, 
Thomas Cardwell, Esq. (Messrs. Thomas Cardwel] an] 
Co, and Cardwell, Parsons, and Co., Bombay.) 
Charles A. Fearon, Esq. (Messrs. Fearon and Co, late 
of Messrs. Augustine Heard and Co, China.) 7” 
William Maitland, Esq. (Messrs. M’Killop, Stewart, and 
Co., Calcutta.) 
COMMITTEE IN Bompay. 
The Hon, Michael H. Scott (Messrs. Ritchie, Steuart, agj 


uo 
Robert Hannay, F'sq. (Messrs Grey and Co.) 
Cowasjee Jebanghier, Es4. 
Anthvny Morrison, Esq. (late Agent at Bombay), General 
Manager. 
F. W. Lawrence, Fs4., Acting Manager. 
Bankers—TLhe Bank of England; the Loudon Joint-Stock 
Bauk. : 
Agents in [relan]—The National Bank, 
Agents in Scotland—The Britis: Linen Company, 
Brokers—Messrs. Foster and Braithwaite, 
Solicitors—Messrs. Freshtields and Newman, 
Auditors—Messrs Cvleman, Turquand, Youngs, and Cp, 
Agencies and Branches are established at Bombay, 
Caleutta, Singapore, Ceylon, Hong Kong, and Shanghai. 
The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate bills of 
exchange payable at the above places, issue letters of 
cre lit, and conduct every description of banking business 
connected with the Kast. They effect the purchase and 
sale of Indian securities, the receipt of dividends, &e,, 
and undertake the safe custody of securities. ‘They also 
receive deposits, bearing interest, for fixed periods, 
Rates of interest and exchange may be ascertained at the 


Head Office. 
OUTH AUSTRALIAN 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated BY Royan Caarrer. 
Every description of Banking Business conducted with 
South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and als) 
by Agency with New Zealand, upon current term; with 
the respective Colonies. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 








BANKING 









I EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPs,— 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON has six large show-rooms 
devoted exclusively to the separate display of lamps, 
baths, and metallic bedsteads. The stock of each is ar 
once the lirgest, newest, and most varied ever submitted 
to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with 
those that have tended to make his establishment the 
most distinguished in this country. 


Jelsteads, from......+s ee 123. 61. to £2) 0 each. 

Shower Baths from ..... 33. 64. — 6 O each. 

Lamps (Moderateur, from 63. 01.— 7 7 each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate ) 

Pure Colza Oil ....... occcccccc se. 4% per gallon. 


ISH COVERS and HOT WATER 
DISHES in every material, in great variety, and 
O! the newest aud most recherché patterns, are on SHOW 
at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S. ‘Tin dish covers 72. 6d. 
the set of six; block tin, 124.31. to 353. G1. tho set of 
six; elegant modern patterns, 393. 91. to 693, the set; 
Britannia metal, with or without silver-plated handles, 
£3 11s. to £6 83, the set of tive; Klectro-p'ated, £9 to 
£21 the set of four; block tin hot water dishes, with 
wells for gravy, 12s. to 30:.; Britannia metal, 223. to 
77s.; Electro-plated on nickel, full siza, £9. 


oon r 7 
yy S. BURTON, GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Ster. 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver, and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hut-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Feuders, Marble Chimneypiece:, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea ‘Trays, Urus and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cuilery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
‘Turnery, Lron aud Brass Bedsteals, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plan 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and6 Perry's 
place; and 1 Newman yard, 








‘} HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CanpELabna, Mopegaron Lames, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, aud Giass. SrarvueTres iu Parian, Vases, and 
other Urnameuts in a Show-room erected expressly fur 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


( SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights and Lustres for 

Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 

Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 153. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, Eaglish and Foreign, suitable for 
Preseuis. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LUNDUN—Show-rooms, 45 Oxferd street, W 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show-rooms, 

Broad street. Established 1507. 





The BES? REMEDY for INDIGESTION. 
Norton S CAMOMILE PILLS are 

contidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for Indigestion. Ley act as a powerful Tonic 
aud geutle Aper.eut, are mild in their operation, safe 
under auy circumstalives, and thousands of persons cad 
now bear testimony 10 the benetits to be derived from 
their use.—Sold in bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s, 9d., and Ils. 
euch, in every town in the kingdom. 

CAUTION! Be sure toask for ‘ NORTON’S PILLS,” 

aud do not be persuaded to purchase the various iuita> 
tious. 








—— 
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—NDON DOMESTIC MISSION.— 
L A Missionary is required by this Society to take 
eir Station in Chapel street, Cripplegate. 


charge of th 
Jy, by letter, to the Honorary Secretary, E. 
pePlELD, 19 Chester terrace, Regent's Park. 


“HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 
Managers, Messrs. EpMUND FaLconer and F. B. 
é N —BOTIOS Tee, public is ——s 
: notwit! standing the success of the reviva 
ee ents Pluy of HENRY the KIGHTH it 
of t be periormec longer than Saturday, Feb 18, in 
pron of the representation of Sir FE. Bulwer 
n’s Play of RICHELIEU on Monday, Feb 20. 
Lyte per foi mances of the Pantomime on Wednesday 
Momeacurday next, at Two o'clock, being the last 
sod ing performances of the Season. On Monday, 
13th, and dering the week, Shakespeare's Play of 
‘ihe KIGHTH, terminating un the wun of 
dinal Wolsey, Mr *nelys; Henry the 
— = Waker Lacy; Queen Katherine, Miss 
Ff in000:; other characters by Messrs. H. Marston, E. 
Barrett, Sinclair, Raynor, Spencer, Fitzjames ; 
Miss R. Leclercq, and Mrs. Vandenhoff, &c. To conclude 
with the Grand Christmas Comic Pantomime, written 
by BL. Blauchard, Esq., entitled 
HOP O' MY THUMB. 
eously beautiful decorations, Scenical Sur. 
pems, and Transformation Wonders by the celebrated 
jlliam Beverley, whose eminent services have 


ist W 
soon retained this Christmas exclusively for the Theatre 


, Drury Lane. ae 
Raval Harlequinade will include Marry Boleno and 


Mr. C. Lauri, Clowns; Mr. W. A. Barnes and Mr. J. 
Morris, Pantaloons; Mr. Cormack and Mr. 8. Saville, 
Harlequins; Madame Boleno and the Misses Gunness, 
Columbines. 4 

The masks, devices, and dresses from desigus by 
Dykwynkyn. 

The dances and ballet by Mr. Cormack. Comic scenes, 
tricks, &c., invented by H. Boleno and Cormack. 


Doors open at half-past six, commence at seven, 
Box-office open from ten tl ‘iv. taily. 


—\——_ 
OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 
Patron H.R.H. the Prince of Wales—Professor 
Pepper's Third Ghost Lecture (J. H. Pepper and Henry 
Pinks, joint inventors)—Nile Sauce, or the Travels of 
Bruce and the Wonderful Rovings of the Great Baron 
Munchausen—Stokes on Memory daily—The Royal 
ic Tub, and fifth gratuitous distribution amongst 
the juvenile visitors on Thursday, the 2ud February, 
1865.—Admission to the whele, ls. Open 12 to 5, and 
710. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 

Important Discovery.—The Huma” Breath on the 
sereen—explanation daily at 2.15 ar at 7.30 by Pro- 
fessor Pepper. The discoverer, Mr. W. Lens Aldous, will 
be in attendarce daily to delineate the breath of any 
visitor for a moderate fee. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY vy. 

COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. Itis pure, 
nild, mellow, deiicious, and very wholesome. Svid in 
bottles, 3s, 6d.each,at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents inthe principal towns in England; or who'e + 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarket.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded ‘‘ Kinahan’s 
LL Whisky.” 


TUNN’S MARSALA or BRONTE 
WINE, 25s. per dozen, £7 4s. per six dozen, £12 153. 
per quarter cask. Rail paid to any station in England 
This wine will be found of superior quality, is soft and 
old,and though full flavoured, entirely free from heat 
or the slightest approach to acidity.—THOS. NUNN 
tod SONS, Wine, Spirit, and Liqueur Merchants, 21 
Lamb's Conduit street, W.C. Price-lists ou application. 
Established 1801. 


EPSINE. — MORSON’S PEPSINE 

WINE, MORSON’S PEPSINE LOZENGES are 

perfectly palatable forms for administering this popular 
Temedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Russell square, London, W.C. Pepsine 
Wine in bottles at3s., 5s., and lds. each. Lozenges in 
boxes at 23.6 '. and 4s, 6d. each. 

TONIC BITTERS. 

WATER's QUININE WLNE, the most 

palatable and wholesome bitter in existence; an 
uuequalied stomachic, and a gentle stimulant. Sold by 
Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, Wine Merchants, Con- 
fectioners, and others, at 30s. a dozen, 
Manufactured by WATERS aud WILLIAMS, 2 Mar- 
tin's lane, Canuou street, London. 
_Wholesale Agents, I. LEWIS and CO., Worcester. 


ALNUIT POMADE.—EDWARD 
FIELD'S Original and PURE WALNUT 
POMADE changes red or grey hair to a beauutul light 
or dark brown or bluck. No previous washing is needed. 
Itis hecessary to state the sade required. Sold with 
Proper brush: 2s. 6., by post 36 staups; Pomade only, 
1s. 6d. and 2s. Gi.; by all fashionable Pertumers and 
Chemists; und by the Inventor and Manufacturer, E. 
FIELD, 18 Carlisle street, Soho square, London. ‘Io avoid 
lnposition, observe trade mark ou label, “The Walnut,” 
name,“ E. Field." 
te 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT &PILLS. 
— Hope for All.—Whatever their ailments, none 
heed despair uf being cured till they bave tried these 
westimavle remedies. Whether the disease be interual 
or external, spoutaueous, or the result of violence, if a 
cure be possible, Hclloway’s medicaments will effect it. 
Tue severity or duation of the malady is no bar to the 
Successful imtluence exerted by these twin medicines, 
berry) cleanse, purify, aud invigorate every sulid and 
Uuid in the body, aud completely renovate the digestion. 
they render every orgau of secretion healthy. These 
cemicable antidotes tu disease act immediately on the 
erbent system, lungs, heart, and circulation, whereby 
*y invariably give euergy, tone, and Vigour to all the 
Lataral functious of life. 
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LYELL'S ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 


A NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


Now ready, 6th Edition, thoroughly revised and greatly enlarged, with 770 
Woodcuts, 8vo., 18s. 


ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY; 
Or, the Ancient Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants as illus- 
trated by Geological Monuments. 
By Sr CHARLES LYELL, Bart. F.RS., 


Author of “ Principles of Geology,” “ Geological Evidences of the Antiquity of Man,” &c. 





Also, 3rd Edition, revised, with Iliustrations, 8vo., 14s. 


SIR CHARLES LYELL ON THE ANTIQUITY 
OF MAN 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Now 


The 


Price, bound in half-calf, £1 


Cases for binding the vol. 2s. 6d. each. 


SPECTATOR 


Street, Strand, or by order through any Bookseller. 


ready. 


for 1864. 


lls. 6d.; or in cloth, £1 10s. 
May be had at the Office, 1 Wellington 





“PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 


COLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 
Bears their Trade Mark, the “* BULL’S HEAD,” on each Package. 

It was the only Mustard which obtained a Prize Mepat at the Great Exntertioy, 1862. 
Genuine and Double Superfine are the Qualities particularly recommended for Family Use. 
Retailed in every ‘Town throughout the United Kingdom. 

J. and JI. COLMAN, 26 Cannon Street, London. 


Their 





TAYLOR BROTHERS’ 
ENUINE MUSTARD.—Dr. Hassatt, 


having subjected this Mustard to a rigorous 
micr pica! ination and ch 1 analysis, re- 
ports that it contains the three esseutial properties of 
good mustard, viz., 
PURITY, PUNGENCY, AND DELICATE 
FLAVOUR. 
See that each Package bears their Trade Mark, the 
* Prize Ox,” and Dr. Hassall’s Keport. 
Sold by all Grocers, &c., throughout the Kingdom. 
TAYLOR BROTHERS, Brick lane, and Wentworth 
street, London, N.E. 








T asssnees COLOURED 
FLANNEL SHIRTS. 
Next door to Somerset House, Strand. 





TNURESHEN’S FLAX CLOTH SHIRTS 
—a light and inexpensive substitute for cotton. Sold 
only by THRESHER and GLENNY. Oulliiers, next do vr wo 
Somerset House, Strand. 





‘Tass GLASS, CHINA, and CHAN- 

DELIERS. 

J. DEF RIES and SONS have just alded FIVE NEW 

SHOW-ROOMS totheir Manufactory, where the largest 

assortmentin the world of these goods of their manu 

— may be seeu.—147 Houndsditeh. LAMUS for 
ITA, 


VILMER and SON’S Upholstery and 

Cabinet Furniture Show-rooms, 31, 32, aud 34 Ber- 
ners street, W.—Attention is requested to these spacious 
Show-rooms, which are among the largest in London, 
containing a great variety of every description of furai- 
ture of the best quality and moderate price. 








STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALNS. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, Lsse. 
‘This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
gnd pronounced by Her Majesty's Lauutross 
THE FINEST STARCH SUE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HaS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientitic men of the age 
CONFIRMS I'S SUPERIOWITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and Loudon. 


to le 





SAUCE.~LEA AND PERKINS’ 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Cou- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and PeRruins. 
The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lee aud Perkins’ 
names afe ou the wrapper, label, botue, aud stopper. 
ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
*,* Sold Wholesale and fur Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL ; 
Messrs. Barctay and Sons, Loadon, &c., &., aud by 





Grocers and Oilmen universally. 





fNHE LONDON and PROVINCIAL 
MORTGAGE BANK of ENGLAND (Limited). 
To be Incorporated under the Companies’ Act, 1862, 
with Limited Liability. 

Capital £200,000, in 8,000 Shares of £25 each. 
Deposit upon Application, 103. per Share, £2 upon 
Allotment. 

The deposit to be returned without deduction, if no 
allotment be made. 

No call to be made for six months. 
Direcrors. 

Thomas Bendyshe. Fsq., Old square, Lincola's ian, 

W.c 


Edmund J. Bridell, Es}, Chairman of the National 
Boiler Insurance Company. 

Robert S. Craig, Esq.. merchant, East In lia avenue, 
Leadenhall street, 1¢.C. 

James A. Foo", Esq., 1) King’s Bench walk, Temple, 
1.0 


F. Blackall Jervis, Esq., Beech hill, Woking, Surrey. 

J. MeMaster, Esq., Director of the Nativnal Financial 
Cunnpany. 

F. W. Sedgwick, Esq., Lewisham Park, Keut, Director 
of the West Cork Railway Company. 

Sir Wiliam Smith, Bart., Director of the Venezuela 
Railway Company. 

Tuomas G. Williams, Esq., Sevenoaks, Kent. 

(With power to ald to their number.) 
Bankens~—Lhe [Imperial Bank, Lothbury, and Victoria 
street, London. 

Broxer—J. G. Bone, sq., 2 Copthall court, Throgmor- 
ton street, E.C. 

S iicrrons—Messrs. Mercer and Mercer, Minciug lane 

K 


Sccrr ranv—T. N. Cathrall, Esq. 
Temporary Oilices, 35a Moorgate stree', E.C., and 196 
Strand, London, W.C. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


This Company is established to provide for a want long 
fell, whereby freehold and every description of land and 
property may be made easily negotiable, and greater 
facilives giveu to seeure immediate advauces on this 
class of securities. 

The Crédit boncier, a Company similar to the Lon loa 
aud Provineial Mortgage Bank of England, at the:r last 
esting dec!a ‘ed that their net proiits for the six mouths 
August 27, after paying all expenses, amounted 
19 5+. Lld., or equal to 18) per ceut. per annum 
ou the amount of capital called up. 

The great delay, ditleulty, and beavy charges entailed 
iu the preseut mode of obvaining an advance by the 
mortgage of property will by this Company be avoided, 
anl a more Sunple aud expe litious system afforded. 

Tue Company will act «8 mts to investors and 
borio vers, aud a register will be kept of all sums avail- 
ave for investment and sums wanted to be borrowed. A 
comission will be charged on each transaction, and 
from ius source considera ble protits will be realized. 

Prospectuses aud f rms of application for shares may 
be vbiaimed at the offices of the Company, 196 Straud, 
Loudon, W.C., 39a Mvorgate street; of the Brokers, of 
tie Solicitors, and of the Bankers. 


C ANDLES.—The NEW CANDLE.— 
Seif-titting. No holder, paper, or scrapins required. 
Patented. FLELUS' improved Patent hard, snuifless 
cuamber Caudle 13 self-titting, clean, safe, economical 
and burns to the end, Sold everywhere by Grocers aud 
Uilmen. 

Wholesale and for export at the Works, J.C. aad J 
FIELDS’, Upper Maren, Lambeth. 

Also, FIELDS’ celebrated United Service Soap Tab- 
lets aud Patent Parafiue Candles, as supplied lo Her 
Majesty's GvVerniment 
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Messrs. Tinsley Brothers’ New Works. 





Mr. SALA’S DIARY in AMERICA. 
This day is ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vols, Sve. 
My DIARY in AMERICA in the 


MIDST of WAR. By Georce Avousrus Sata. 
{Ready this day. 


This day is ree ly, the Second Edition, in 3 vols. 
GEORGE GEITH of FEN COURT. 
By F. G. Trarrorp, Author of “The World in the 
Chureh,” “ City and Subur!,” “ foo Much Alone,” &. 
{ This day. 
From the Times, Feb. ‘Rarely have we seen an 
abler work than this, or one which more vigorously in- 


ee 


terests us in the pr.ucipal characters of its mest faseinat- 


ing story.” 

From thé 
laughing girl « 
jeer, ant govern a fat 
devoteily. ... We 
charme | as with that strange figure, so Co:nposite yet 50 
real, or wien we have reai anything more touching than 
her relation to her husband, whom Mr. 'Tratford, true to 
his theory of life, makes in his hour of victory a sick bank- 
rupt.” 


tutor.—" Beryl Molozane, the f 
who can mimic, «nd aet, and 
nily, and smash pretence, and lore 






This day is published, in 3 vols. 


FACES for FORTUNES. By Augus- | ~ 


tus Mayuew. Author of “*Whom to Marry aud How 
to Get Married,” * lhe Greatest Plague in Life,” &. 
The Preface. 
“There is no soand in this world so beautiful as the 
laughter of women. In the hope of hearing it this book 
was written.” 


The MARRIED LIFE of ANNE of 
AUSTRIA, Queen of France. Mother of Louis XIV. ; 
and the History of Don Sebastian, King of Portugal 
Historical Studies. From numerous uvpublished 
Sources. By MARTHA WALKER FREER, In 2 vols. 
8vo., with Portrait. [Second Edition, this day. 


A MISSION to DAHOMEY; being a 
Three Months’ Residence at the Court of Dahomey, 
in which are described the Manners and Customs of 
the Country, including the Human Sacrifice, &. By 
Capt. R. F. Burron, late H.M.’s Commissioner to 
Dahomey, and the Author of “A P.Jgrimage to El 
Medinah and Meccah.” In 2 vols. with Illustrations 

(Second Edition, revised this day. 


This day is published, in 1 vol. 
MASANIELLO of NAPLES. By Mrs. 


Horace Sr. Jous, (This day. 
Next week will be published, in 2 vols. 
AVILA HOPE: a Novel. [Nert week. 
This day is published, in 1 vol., price 3s. 6d. 


BALLADS. By Miss Amelia B. 


Epwaaps, Author of * Barbara's History.” (This day. 


An ARTIST’S PROOF: a Novel. By 
ALFRED Austin, Author of “ The Season: a Satire,” 
&e. In 3 vols. (This day. 


MORNINGS of the RECESS in 1861— 
4; being a Series of Literary and Biographical 
Papers, repriniei and revised from the Jimes, by 
permission, by the Author. In 2 vols. [This day. 
Contents of Vol. I.—The Life of Sir John Fliot—The 

Coins of the Ancient Britovws—Mr. Forsyth’s Cicero— 

The Naturalist on the Amazons—The English Engi- 

neers—The Leeci.d ns. Wort Canning, &e.—Spedding's 

Life of Lord Bacou—Tnue Journal Edited by the Dean of 

Westminsier— Remains of Mrs. Richard Trench, &e. 
Contents of Vol. IJ.—Lord Lyndhurs:—Diary of Lady 

Cowper—Cwptain Burton's Mission to the King of Da- 

homey—(ur [Singlish Cathedrals—A utobiography of Miss 

Cornelia Kuight—Tue Works of Alexander Neckam— 

The Leadbeater Papers—The Napiers—Omitted Chapters 

of the History of I:ngland, &c., &e., &e. 


TODLEBEN’S DEFENCE of SEBAS- 
TOPOL, being a Review of General Todleben's 
Norrative, 1951-5. By Wirntam Howarp RussEtt, 
LL.D., Special Correspondent of the Jimes during 
the Crimean War. lus. 6¢ 
*,* This Work may be said to be an abridgment of 

General Tudieben's great work. ( Ready this day. 

EVERY-DAY PAPERS. From “All 
the Year Round.” By ANDREW Hatuipay. In 2 vols. 
“ We do not remember to have met with any collection 

of sketches the perusal of which has given us more un- 

qualified pleasure than that which we have derived from 
these two volumes. The secret of their peculiar charm 
lies not s> much in the topics selected for treatment, 
though these are for the most part of the sort which 
possess a universal interest, as in the spirit of unaffected 
good-will and human kindness which pervades the whole.” 
Morning Star. 





NEW EDITION of ‘The WORLD in the CHURCH.” 
Shortly will be published, in 1 vol., és. 


The WORLD in the CHURCH. By 
the Author of “George Geith of Fen Court,” “Too 
Much Alone,” &e. 

Also, uniform with the above. 

CITY and SUBURB, és. | TOO MUCH ALONE. 6s. 

Trevlyn Hod. Maurice Dering. 6s. 

John Marchinont’s Legacy.| Sword and Gown, 4s. 6d. 
6s. | Buckland’s Fish-Hatching. 

Eleanor’s Victory, 63. | 5s. 

Seven Sonsof Mam:non. 6s.} Arnold’s Life of Macaulay. 

Recommended to Mercy. 63.| 7s. 6d. 

Guy Livingstone, 5s, | Dutch Pictures. By Sala. is. 

Barren Houour. 6s. Two Prima Donnas. 5s. 

Border and Bastille. | Bundle of Ballads. 6s, 


6s. 


6s. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 


witty, | 


do not know when we have been so | 





WHO’S WHO 
for 1865. 
Price 2s. 6d.; by post, 2s, 8d. 
London: A. HH. 


NEW WORK bya PRIVATE SOLDIER. 
Just published, in crown S8vo., price 63, 
GQ OLDIERING in SUNSHINE 
KJ STORM. By Wituiam DovG.as, Private, 
Royal Hussars. 


LBar.y and Co., Cornhil’. 





and 
10th 


Contents. 

1, Tudia—Anticipation. 
larewell. 
Lost in the Jungle. 

The March. 
The Voyage. 

Egypt snd the Pyramids. 
To Alexandria. 
The Mediterranean. 
The Crimea. 
Campaigning, 
Sebastopol and the Commissariat. 
The irst Auniversary of Balakliva. 
To Winter Quarters and Home. 
» Three Days at Woolmer. 

Edinburgh: A. and C. BLack. 
and Co, 





DS 8 a =2 Or Cor 


Pe et 
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London; Longman 





HANDBOOK to the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Now ready, in small Svo. (pp. 570), price 6s. 


| pue PUBLIC SCHOOLS CALENDAR 


for 156°. 

This werk is intended to furnish annually a fuller and 
more comprehensive account of our Public and other 
great Schools than may be obtained from sources usualiy 
available. 

It speaks of the Government and Endowments of the 
Schoois; of the course of Study, and the methods of 
teaching adopted; of the Examinations, Prizes, Scho- 
larships, aud Exhib tions, giving lists of University 
Honours from 1850 inclusive; of the Discipline, Recrea- 
tions, and Vacations; of Religious Instruction, and 
Chapel Services. Ic also gives full particulars of the 
Charges of each School, specifying the optional Studies 
and extra payments. 

An Almanack of School Times, &c., is prefixed. 
Rivinetons, Lonton, Oxford, and Cambridge. 


Edited by a Grapvare of Ox FoRD. 


Price 2s. post free. 


LLUSTRA‘TIONS of SOUTHERN 


CHIVALRY. Extracts from a Narrative of 
Privations and Sufferings of U. 8. Officers and 


Soldiers, while Prisoners of War in the hands of the 
Confederate Authorities. Being a Report of a Commis- 
sion of Inquiry appointed by the U.S. Sanitary Commis- 
sion. Jilustrated with four copies of Photographs of 
Union Soldiers after their return from Inprisonmeut at 
Belle Isle. 

Or the Pamphlet separately, 41., post free, 5d. ; and the 
Photographs separately, 6d. each, post free. 

Atrrep W. Bennert, 5 Bishopsgate street Without, 
London. 

Now ready, Second Euition. 

With numerous Beautiful Photographic Illustrations. 

TMHE CHASSEUR D’AFRIQUE and 
OTHER TALES. By Hooi M. Watastey, 
Colonel Imperial Ottoman Army, Author of ‘* Sketches 
of Algevia.” 

“ This volume of tales, illustrated by some admirable 
photographs, which we lately reviewed, has already 
reached a second edition. We need only now re-echo the 
high opinion which we have alrendy expressed of the 
merits both of the tales and the ph -t graphs, and predict 
an equally favourable reception for this new anl revised 
edition.”"—The British Journal of Photography. 

Tondon: Messrs. CHapman and Harr. Liverpool: 


Messrs. Webs and Hunr. 
] IFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 

4 mena. By Leo H. Grinvon. 

The Publisher begs to announce the issue of the 
Third Edition of the above popular Work in 12 Sixpenny 
Monthly Parts. 

Part I. now ready, seut free on receipt of 7 stamps. 

The work can be had complete in cloth, price 6s. 6d. 

**To those who delight in the exercise of their intel- 
lectual powers these very thoughtful and beautifully 
written reflections will be a welcome boon, and the 
source long afterwards, we may rest assured, of many 
fruitful meditations and pleasant memories,”"—Sun. 

London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, K.C. 








Now ready, boards, price 1s. 61. 
ITS; a Collection of the Best Tales 
coutributed to ‘‘ Temple Bar,” “ Once a Week,” 
* Chambers’s Journal,” &e. By Lewis Hoven, M.A. 
With Two Illustrations by W. Schweneh Gilbert. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, K.C. 





Demy 4to. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


TPHE PSYCHONOMY of the HAND; 

or, the Hand an Index of Menta! Develop ment, 
according to MM, D’Arpentigny and Desbarrolles. 
Illustrated by 31 Drawings of hands of living celebrities 
and hands representative of national characteristics 
aud peculiarities. By RicHarp Beamisu, F.RLS., &c., 
Author of “ Life of Sir Mare Isambard Brunel.’ 


London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


Te JOURNAL of HORTICULTURE, 

COLrTAGE GARDENER, and COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN, conducted by Geo. W. JoHNson, 
fF. RLH.S., and Roperr Hooe, LL.D., F.L.S., assisied by 
anu efficient Staff, is a first-class Illustrated Gardeuing 
Publication, published every Tuesday Mofuing, iu time 
for the day mails. Price 3d.; stamped, 4d. A specimen 
number free for four stawps. A new Volume was com: 
meuced on January 3, 1865." Journal of Horticulture " 
Office, 171 Fleet street, E.C. To be had of all bouksellers 
and at the railway stalls, 








ee 
MR. SKEET, 
HAS JUST READY :— 
FoR LOVE or MONEY: a Novel, 
Ae Is. B 8. W. Futon, Author of “ The Great 
ighway,” &e. (immediately, 
HOODS and MASKS: g Novel 
3 vols. By Captain G. pE LA Porr . * 
y¥- Lor of «Clava Leicester,” de. ites Benesrons, 
During February, 





Just published. 


The WHITE GAUNTLET: aRo 
Sits eee 
PAMOUS BEAUTIES ond HrsTon 
Apa, A 1th r of  Soanes from the Des 
Juropean Hist ry, Auecdotal Memo'rs of English 


Princes,’ 





“Every page will ba deeply interesting to m 
readers, and we must congratulate Mr. A lawns on rad 
ing compiled a work of interest with much delicacy and 
care.”"—Public Opinion. 





* The volumes are very amusing. "—London Review. 
10 King William stie>', Charing Cross, 





Just ready, containing upwards of Sixteen Hundred 
Arms, completely anl accurately e:ubeizoned. 
[pESRETT'S ILLUSTRATED PEER. 

AGE for 1565. 
‘YyEBRETT’S ILLUSTRATED BARON. 
EVAGE and KNIGHTAGE for 1895, Bp 
crown 8vo., price 7s. cloth gilt. + Buh 
Londou: Dean and Sox, 11 Ludgate hill. 





Now ready, pri¢e t's. cloth extra. 


HE TALE of DANISH HEROISy. 
By J. E. H. SKINNER, Esq., Special Co. me 
of the Daily News. ” ae 
BickeERs and Son, 1 Leicester syuare, W.C. 





$$$. 
Now ready, in imperial 16mo., price 4s. cloth plain, 
or 5s. cloth gilt. 
I YMNS for the CHURCH of ENG. 
: LAND, with Proper Tunes. Edited by Caagurs 
STeGea., Mus. Doc. Cantab., Professor of Harmony at 
the Royal Academy of Music, aud Organist to the Hon. 
Soc. of Lincolu’s Inn. 
London: Lonaman, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row, 





Shortly will be published. 


A MEMOIR of the Rev. WILLIAM 
L. MARSH, D.., Rector of Beddington, Surrey, 
aud Honorary Canon of Worcester Cathedral. With the 
original Letters of his Karly Life, dating from 1794, 
together with some from the Ilon. and Rev. W. B. 
Ca‘ogan, the Rev. J. Newton, Rev. W. Romaine, Rev. R 
Cecil, Rev. C. Simeon, &c. Never hitherto published 
Edited by his Son. 

London: Harcnarp and Co,, 137 Piccadilly, W.; 
Booksellers to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 








Now ready, price 6d. 
[RTERPRETATION and its APPLI- 
CATION two ECCLESIASTICAL DOCUMENTS. 
By Howarnp Warnurton E.puinstone. 
WILLIAM Riveway, 169 Picoadilly, W., and Macsriiax 
and Co., Cambridge. 


A N EXTENSIVE SUPPLY of all the 
4 most POPULAR FOREIGN EDUCATIONAL 
WORKS coustautly ou hand at 
Witurm ALLAN and Co.'s, Importers of Foreign 
uC. 


Books, Stationers’ Hall court, Lon lon, 
‘gine IRN and HUTI' have the 
following Novels to dispose of :—Doetor's Wife, 3 
vels., 10s. 6d.; Lord Oakburn's Daughters, 3 vols, 10s. 64.; 
Queen of the County, 3 vols., 103. 61.; Junita's Cross, 3 
vols., 10s. 6d.; Which is the Winner ?3 vols., L4s.; Mattie: 
a Stray, 8 vols., 93.; Henry Dunbar, 3 vols., 5a. 6d. ; Cum- 
worth House, 3 vols., 103.61. ; Dorothy Firebrace, 3 vola., 
123.; Not Dead Yet, 3 vols., 6s.; More Secrets 3 vo's., 
4s.; Lion-Hearted, 2 vols., 58.; the loe on the Hearth, 
3 vols., 43.; Denis Donne, 3 vols., 4s.; Sir Victor's 
Choice, 3 vols., 12s.; Sybilla Lockwood, 3 vols., 43.; Black 
and Gold, 3 vols., 10s. 6d.; Wilmot Family, 3 vols., 12s.; 
White Gauntlet, 3 vols., 12s.; Can You Forgive Her? 
Vol. 1, 6s. 


ISCOVERIES at CYRENE.—The 
BUILDER of THIS DAY, price 44. by post, 51, 
contains :—Fine View of Messrs. Vickers and Co.'s New 
Distillery, Victoria street, Westminster—Discoveries at 
Cyrene (with Illustrations)—British Institution—S shools 
of Seieuce ani Art—Oruamental and Stained Glass— 
Lhe Progress of Architecture in the North—'*Colstou's 
House,” Bristol—The Professorship of Architecture, 
London University —Subsidence of the Herbert Hospital, 
Woolwich—The Human Breath and the Miecroscope— 
Seulpture and the Royal Horticultural Society—Svuth 
Kensington Hotel—Provincial, &., &c.—tlice, 1 York 
street, Covent Garden; and all Booksellers. 





24 CockspuR strert, CHartne Cross. 











CG LERICAL and SCHOLASTIC 


OFFICES, 
78 Borough road, London,S.E. 

The Nobility, Clergy, Gentry, Heads of Families, and 
Principals of Schools, are respectfully informed that 
they can always be provided free of charge and ata few 
hours’ notice with Tutors, Curates, Secretaries, Gover- 
nesses, Companions, and Lady Housekeepers. Undeui- 
able references required before placing names upon the 
register, so that ewployers may accept an introduction 
from these offices as a guarantee of the respectability 
and good fuith of the applicaut. Advowsous aud Schools 
disposed of. Pupils introduced. 

Mr. E, HARRIS, Superintendent. 
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NEW WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


NEW 


In 3 vols. 


BEHIND the CURTAIN. 


NEW WORK_ON FRENCH HISTORY BY SIR C. F. 


LASCELLES WRAXALL, 


Tn 2 vols. 


The SECOND EMPIRE. 


of “Historic Byways,” ‘* Caroline Matilda,” &e. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LOST LEONORE,” ée. 


In 3 vols, 


LEFT to the WORLD. 


NEW WORK BY EDMUND 
n vol 


PAGES in WAITING. 


of “ Broken t» Harness," &e. 
NEW NOVEL BY FOLKESTONE 


n 5 vols.. price 31s 





JACK SCUDAMORE’S DAUGHTER. 


A DOMESTIC STORY. 


NEW NOVEL BY HENRY J. BYRON. 


In 3 vols., price 31s. 6d. 


PAID in FULL. 


“The book is interesting from the tirst page to the last. 
g P 


NOVEL BY LIEUT-COL. H. 





NEW WORK ON SHAKSPERE. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Original Po trait, engraved on stee! by H. Adlard, after the 
Colossal Tereentenary Bust by Charles Bacon, price 243. 


SHAKSPERE: His Inner Life, as 


R. ADDISON. 


{ This day. 


Intimated in His Works. By Jomn A. Heravp. (This day. 
BART. siniaiieliiemaimiandia 
In 3 vols, price 31s. 6d. 
By Author|PUT to the TEST. A Novel. cre, 


{ Next week. 
In 3 vols. price 31s. Gd. 


GRACE CLIFFORD. By H. Bouverie 
NEW NOVEL BY SIR C.F. LASCELLES WRAXALL BAK’ 


{ Immediately. 
In 3 vols., pr.ce 31s, 6d, 





vcaunaes MERCEDES. By Author of “ Caro- 
By Author line Matilda,” &e. ( This day. 
[Jmmediately. NEW WORK ON AMERICAN SOCIETY. 
WILLIAMS. In 1 vol., price 10s, 6d. 


The DOBBS FAMILY in AMERICA. 


By Our Own * Special" Correspondent (Ready. 





(This diy. ip 
NEW NOVEL BY MISS ANNIE THOMAS. 
In 3 vols., price 31s, 6d. 


BARRY O’BYRNE. By the Author 


of “Sir Victor's Cloice,” “‘ Denis Donne,” “ Bertie Bray,” &c. { Ready. 





{ Ready. 
‘—Morning Post, Jan. 26. 





JOHN MAXWELL and CO., Publishers, 122 Fleet Street, London. 


——————————— 











Dr. W. SMITH'’S LATIN DICTIONARIES. 
“Of Latin and English Lexicons, the best is un- 
doubtedly that of Dr. Wm. Smith."—Rev. Dr. Donaup- 





S0N. -_ 
Now re .dy, 10th Thousand (1259 pp.), 8vo., 2ls., 
strongly bund. 

A NEW LATIN ENGLISH DICTION- 

ARY, for the Higher Forms in Schools. By Wm. 
SuirH, LL.D., Classical Examiner in the University of 
London, and Editor of the “ Dictionaries of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities,” &e, 


2. 
A SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH  DIC- 
TIONARY, for the Lower Forms iu Schools. Abridged 
from the above work. 35th Thousand. Square 12.u0., 


7s. Gd. 
OPINIONS of SCHOLARS. 

Sir G. C. Lewis.—“‘ Dr. Wm. Smith's Latin Dictionary 
is a most useful book, and fills for Latin literature the 
place now occupied by Liddell and Scott's Lexicon for 
Greek.” 

Rev. Dr. Gooprorp.—“ Dr. Wm. Smith's is the most 
aseful Latin Dictionary that I know.” 

Rev. Dr. Hopsox.—"* Dr. Wm. Smith's Latin Diction- 
ary is, beyond comparison, the best in every point of 
view.” 

Rev. Dr. Kyxastox.—“ Dr. Wm. Smith's Latin Diction- 
ary is one of the many obligations which he bas con- 
ferred upon our public schools.” 

Rev. Dr. Scorr.—‘* Dr. Wm. Smith's Latin Dictionary 
is a great convenience to me.” 

By the same Author, 

CLAS.ICAL DICTIONARY, for 
12th Thousand. With 


A NEW 
the Higher Forms in Schools. 
750 Woodcuts, 8vo. Iss. 


2. ' 

A SMALLER CiuASSICAL DICTIONARY, 
for Junior Classes. Abridged from the above. 23rd 
Thousand. With 200 woodcuts. Crown 8yvo., 7s. Gd. 

3. 

A SMALLER DICTIONARY of GREEK 
and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, for Junior Classes. 
Abridged from the larger work. 18th Thousand. With 
200 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 











Now ready, with Illustrations, 8vo., 12s. 
ESEARCHES into the EARLY HIS- 
TORY of MANKIND and the Development 
of Civilization. By Epwarp Burnet Ty.Lor, Author of 
** Mexico and the Mexicans.” 
Jonws Murray, Albemarle street. 





This day is published, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


N INTRODUCTION to the PHILO- 
SOPHY of PRIMARY BELIEFS. By Ricuarp 
Lownpes. 
WitiiaMs and Noroarr, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
— London; and 2v South Frederick street, Edin- 
urgh. 





Price 78., post 8vo. cloth. 


HE SONGS and BALLADS of 
UHLAND. Translated from the German by the 
Rey. W. W. SkEat, M.A., late Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. 
WitiiaMs and Noreatr, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
Garon, London ; and 20 South Frederick street, Edin- 
urgh 





This Gay is published, post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


I POETI [TALIANI MODERNI. A 
Selection of Extracts from Modern Italian Poets 

(from Altieri to the Present Time). With Notes aud 

Biographical Notices. By Louisa A. MERIVALE. 
Witiiams and Noroarte, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 

puma, London; and 20 South Frederick street, Ediu- 
urgh. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
All the best Books of the Season are in Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Fresh Copies continue to be added as the demand increases, and an ample supply is 
provided of all the principal New Works as they appear. 
First-Class Subscription (for the Newest Books), One Guinea per Annum and upwards, 
according to the Number of Volumes required. 
Class B Subscription, Half-a-Guinea per Annum. 
Commencing at any date. 
Book Societies, Town and Village Libraries and Reading Rooms, and Literary Institu- 
tions, supplied on liberal terms. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street, London. 








Nearly ready, in feap 4to., handsomely bound. 
ATALANTA IN CALYDON. 
By ALGERNON C. SWINBURNE, Author of “ Sapho.” 

London: EDWARD MOXON and Co., Dover Street, W. 











“THE INVESTOR’S MONTHLY MANUAL. 


Tue Proprietors of the INVESTOR'S MONTHLY MANUAL, in order to render it 
thoroughly efficient, have decided upon giving a careful Summary of the Half-Yearly 
Reports of the Companies mentioned in the MANUAL, which will be commenced in the 
next number, and be continued in the succeeding ones. 

They have also decided upon receiving for it a few pages of Advertisements ; and, at 
the same time, beg to observe that it now commands a very extensive sale, and isa 
peculiarly valuable medium for Financial and Commercial Advertisements, because it 
differs from ordinary daily and weekly newspapers in being a work of constant reference 
fora WHOLE MONTH, and is used exclusively by all MonEYEp CLASsEs. 


Sold as a Supplement to the ECONOMIST, price 6d. ; separately, 8d. and 9d. 
Advertisements for this month must be sent on or before Wednesday, 15th inst. 











ELEGANT GIFI-BOOKS, 
Second Fdition, now fready, with Frontispiece by F. 
Gilbert, toned paper, crown 8vo., price 6s 


EAUTIES of TROPICAL SCENERY, | 


Now ready, in one thick octavo volu‘ne of 1,490 pages, 
with Eugravings, Fourth Edition, greauly enlarged, 
252. 

OOLEY’S CYCLOPZEDIA of PRAC- 
> DIG tpnetgntuatnat . a2 | TICAL RECKIPIS and PROCESSES, being 

With a... —— og ey ond LOVE SONGS. | a General Book of Reference for the Manufacturer, 
se es y shpat ap , t h sunt | Tradesman, Amateur, and Heads of Families. 

“ His delineations carry the reader away from the dull | . : . » 

and darksome surroundings of these Intitudes. Itis®) a4 1g sone 4 nl a eet 

charming volume; the poems are full of vitality, and) |) patespe coe cuppiemnent to the pharmecopaies, 
. vari oo " D, ,ne ) i 

A Seve nen one . but also as a book of reference in connection with the 
“ The glowing pages breathe great warmth of feeling, | arts, manufaccures, and trades.” 

and possess aredundauce of poetic imagery."—Standarid, E . . : i 

x Cuuke A Sons, New Burlington street. 
“The love-songs are worthy of Uhomas ese"! Joux Cuvacustt and Sons, 5 sittin dette 








aie dorned wi lici frontispicee."—JIl Now ready, price 24., by post, 3d. 
Pn with a delicious frontispiece."— “ N FOOD as a MEANS of PRE- 


VENTION of DISEASE. 
By Exasuus Wirson, F.1LS. 
Joux Crvercurne and Sons, New Burlington street. 


Lendon: Ronerr Hargpwicke, 192 Piccadilly. 


Just published, mee 4s. 
MANUAL of RUSSIAN CONVER- 


SATION, adapted for English students, By A. 


Pavucker, English Professor iu te Imperial Alexander | w Life of Philip Marsham, By Joun Ross Butiiy, 
Lyceum. 


| F.S.A. In L vol. post Svo., price 7s. 6d. 
London: Wittiau Freeman, 102 Fleet street, E.C. 


Now ready at all the Libraries. 


TRIVE and WAIT; or, Passages in the 


L. Boorn, 307 Regent street, W. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





IMPORTANT NEW WORKS. 
The LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS 


of CANTERBURY. By Watrer Farquuar Hook, D.D., Dean of 
Chichester. Vols. III. and IV. Demy 8vo., 30s. 

“ Very finely, fairly, and distinctly does Dr. Hook in these two volumes narrate the 
struggle which marked the mediwval period between the Pope and England. In every 
chapter may the great Reformation be traced. We see its birth in the homesteads of 
Englishmen—its growth throughout English society—and its increasing strength 
when Wiclif knocked at the gates of Canterbury.” —Athenwum. 

Vols, I. and II. may be had, price 15s. each. 


The HISTORY of the PRESENT 
AMERICAN WAR, from its Commencement to the Conclusion of 
the Campaign of 1863. By Lieut.-Col. FiercHer, Scots Fusilier 
Guards, with numerous Plans of Battles. Vol. L, demy 8vo., 18s. 

‘Col. Fletcher lived at the head-quarters of the Army of the Potomac during the 

campaign of the Peninsula, and afterwards traversed the Southern States. It is a 

credit to our army that it yields such a commentator upon the great military in- 

cidents of our time.”"—Zzraminer, 


ADAM and the ADAMITE;; or, the 


Harmony of Scripture and Ethnology. By Dr. M’CausLanp, Author 
of “Sermons in Stones; or, Scripture Confirmed by Geology.” 
Crown 8vo., with Illustrations, 7s, 6d. 

“Dr. M'Causland heartily accepts the recent discoveries of a pre-Adamite mankind, 
the theory of three distinct races—the Mongol, the Negro, and the Caucasian— 
and here puts the latest conclusions of science On these points in an intelligible aud 
popular way. The book is attractive and useful."—otes and Queries. 


A LADY’S WALKS in the SOUTH 


of FRANCE. By Mary Eyre. In post 8vo., with an Illustration, 
12s. 


“A very clever book by a very clever woman, full of vivid descriptions of the 
scenery of the Pyrenees, and the manners of the Béarnais, with plenty of the legen- 
Gary and folk lore, and some very charming specimens of miustrelsy."—Jllustrated 

ews. 


A CENTURY of ANECDOTE from 
1750. By Joun Truss, F.S.A., Author of “ Anecdote Biographies 
of Statesmen, Painters,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo., with fine Portraits, 
21s. 


“ The best collection of anecdotes which modern times have produced. ""—Athenxwum. 


Also, just ready. 


ISRAEL in the WILDERNESS; or, 


Gleanings from the Scenes of the Wanderings. By the Rev. CHARLES 
Forster, Rector of Stisted, Author of “ Sinai Photographed.” Small 
8yo. 


THE NEW POPULAR NOVELS. 
LOVE’S CONFLICT. By Florence 


MarryaT (Daughter of the late Captain Marryat, R.N.) 38 vols, 
post 8vo. 


“ He jests at scars who never felt a wound.”—Romeo and Juliet. 


UNCLE SILAS. By the Author of 
““Wylder’s Hand.” In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

“A powerful and exciting book. It takes a real hold on the imagination. Weshall 
see Uncle Silas for many a day."—Spectator. 

“There have been few characters more finely drawn than that of Uncle Silas, 
Aged and yet a voluptuary ; Sybaritic in his tastes, and perfectly destitute of feeling; 
a man of large and varied information. Mr. Wilkie Collins never manipulated inci- 
dents in his extraordinary stories with more care and consequent interest than docs 
Mr. Le Fanu."—Aforning Star. 


DOROTHY FIREBRAOCE, the 


Armourer's Daughter of Birmingham. By the Author of “ White- 
friars,” &c, In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
“A story with local colour and historical personages enough to stamp it with the 
air of truth, and romantic adventure so skilfully interwoven as to entrance and 
interest the reader from first to last."—Morning Advertiser. 


HOW TO MANAGE IT. By I. T. 
PricHarD. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

‘*Some portions of this novel are exquisitely ludicrous, and the whole gives evidence 
of a careful study of human nature. Oue or two of the chapters might be extracteg 
8nd published as distinct sketches, like those of‘ Washington Irving,’ or ‘Boz.’. .. . 
A more genuine Euglish heroine than Amy Leslie we have seldom met with.”"— 
Atheneum. 


BELFOREST. 
“The Ladies of Bever Hollow,” “ Meadowleigh,” &c. 
post 8vo. 

‘** Belforest ’ possesses in its purity of tone a rare and valuable quality. There 
is no blue-fire in its brightness or crime in its sorrow; sunshine is prisoned in its 
Pleasant pages. We recommend it without reserve."—Court Circular. 

“An excellent work, reminding us strongly of Miss Edgeworth."—Reader. 


By the Author of 


In 2 vols. 





Also just ready. 


‘LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. In 2 


vols. post 8vo. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








THE NEW NOVELS. 
CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. By the 


Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 1 vol. 
“A novel without a fault. A more charming story to 
our taste has rarely been written.”"—TZimes, February 4. 
‘*A beautiful story, in every respect worthy of the 
author's well-established reputation, It is executed in 
the author's happiest and most graceful style.”"—Post. 


BEATRICE. By Julia Kavanagh, 


Author of * Nathalie,” &c. 3 vols. 


The HAMMONDS of HOLY CROSS. 


THE 


SECOND ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 
Crown 8vo., strongly bound in cloth, 10s. 6d. 


STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 


A Statistical, Genealogical, and Historical Account of the States 
and Sovereigns of the Civilized World for the Year 1865. 


By FREDERICK MARTIN. 


TIMES. 





By Lady Brake. 3 vols, 
“A pleasant novel, which will be read with interest 
and satisfaction.” —Post. 
BLOUNT TEMPEST. By the Rev. J. 
Cc. M. BELLEw. Second Editiou revised. 3 vols. 
“This bookis well written, and the story is interest- 
ing and full of incident.”"—Athenzum. 


SHATTERED IDOLS. 3 vols. 


(Next week. 


Hurst and Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





Now ready, iu royal 8vo., with numerous beuutiful 
coloured Illustrations. 

A JOURNEY FROM LONDON TO 
PERSEPOLIS, 

Including Wanderings in Daghestan, Georgia, Armenia, 
Kurdistan, Mesopotumia, and Persia, By J. UssHer, 
Esq., F.R.G.S. 

“This work does not yield to any recent book of 
travels in extent and variety of interest. The reader 
will feel that in closing this memorable book he takes 
leave of a treasury of knowledge. The illustrations 
are beautiful, and have been executed with admirable 
taste and judgment. '—Post. 


Also now ready, in 2 vols. Svo. 


The Hon. GRANTLEY BERKELEY’S 
LIFE and RECOLLECTIONS. 


HAUNTED LONDON. By Walter 


TuHOERNHURY. Svo., with numerous Lilustrations by 
F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. (Just ready, 


Houkst and BiackErt, 18 Great Marlborough street: 





‘* The great merit of the ‘ Year-Book ' is that its matter is so clearly and systematically arranged, the statistics 
of any one State or nation may be easily referred to, or those of two or more may be compared with each other 
without difficulty. It fully merits the support it claims from all who have an active interest in polities or 
commerce." 

EXAMINER. 

“ After a year’s use of the previous issue of this book, we have begun to wonder how men ever did without it. 
The issue for 1865 is full of new work, and has prefixed to it some comparative tables that will suggest here aud 
there new thoughts, born of a clearer kuowledyge, to the best iuformed politicians.” 


MACMILLAN and Co., London and Cambridge. 








This day, feap. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


ESSAYS IN CRITICISM. 
By MATTHEW ARNOLD, 


Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London and Cambridge. 


Next Week, 7 vols. 8vo., cloth, £4 4s. 


BURNET’S HISTORY of the REFORMATION 
of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 


A New Edition, carefully revised, and the Records collated with the Originals. 
By the Rev. N. POCOCK, M.A., late Michel Fellow of Queen's College. 
Printed at the Oxford Clarendon Press, and published for the University, by 
MACMILLAN and CO., London, Publishers to the University. 
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